More Than One Million People Will Read This issue 










Registered in Australia for 
transmission by post as a 
periodical. 
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“Which Are You - 
Wife or Mother ? 






Feeding a Family of 7 





Jeanette Elphick says: “I never wash my hair with soap.” 


“| shampoo my hair with 
‘Vaseline’ Liquid Shampoo 
— makes your hair feel 
lovely and fresh.” 









Jeanette Elphick, beautiful Australian model and | so wonderfully foamy and cleansing. I recom- 
film star, now in Hollywood, says — “I use | mend it to every girl as a sure way to keep your Every girl should 
‘Vaseline’ Liquid Shampoo every week-end — it’s | hair looking its shining best.” follow this golden rule 


To keep hair young and Shining Clean 
don’t “soap-dull” it — shampoo each week with 








LIQUID SHAMPOO 


a} 
- Glamorous Bambi 

: : ee ‘ ‘ ; Shmith and other famous 
Washing hair with soap leaves it dull, lifeless . . . that’s models, such as_ Elly 


Lukas, Margaret Hibble, 
all use “Vaseline” Brand 
Liquid Shampoo to keep 
‘hair yoyung,and shining 


why you need a shampoo. Super-soft “Vaseline” Liquid 
Shampoo is made for just one purpose . . . to gently clean 
and beautify hair, You find “Vaseline” Liquid Shampoo 
rinses out quickly and completely, leaving it fresher than 


< 


clean. ive *your hair 
the same simple beauty 
treatment this week-end. 


you’ve ever known, soft ... shining... clean. This in thigecazea barge 4/6: 
weekend do as Jeanette Elphick and other models do— small 2/11;Snip pak 1/-. 
follow the golden rule of hair care . . . shampoo with NOW AT ALL CHEMISTS 





“Vaseline” Liquid Shampoo. You’ll love the result. 
“VASELINE” is a registered trade mark of Chesebrough-Pond’s Inc. 
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purse would 
cheated if the costume you 
bought for 100 per cent. woo] 
turned out to be a 50 per. 


Your 


cent. cotton fabric, or the 
ring you bought for gold was 
made of brass . But it 
might be a case of life or 
death if the drug your doctor 
prescribed was not up to stan- 
dard. 


Most people think. of dan- 
gerous drugs in terms of over- 
dosage. Under-dosage, how- 
ever, can be even more dan- 
gerous, for its effect may not 
be recognised as promptly. 


Your Physician knows the 
amount of drug needed to 
produce a desired effect, and 
when he writes a prescription 
he wants assurance that each 
tablet, capsule or teaspoonful 
contains a known, definite 
amount of medication. 


Your Pharmacist, respon- 
sible for the correct com- 
pounding of the prescription 
ordered by your physician, 
knows that exactness and 
scrupulous care are funda- 
mental. He knows the drugs 
which are liable to be ad- 
versely affected by improper 
storage, the drugs which de- 
teriorate through age, the 
mixtures which must. be 
freshly prepared before use. 
He has been trained in the 
art of compounding medicines 
and to recognise their rela- 
tive values. 


This is why your family 
chemist frequently recom- 
mends quality household pro- 
ducts manufactured by . 


PARKE, DAVIS 


& COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Inc. U.S.A.) 


The World’s Largest Manufac- 
turers of Biological and Phar- 
maceutical Products. 
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THIS MONTH 


Only too soon these 
hot summer days 
will be just a mem- 
ory. Now is the 
time to plan your 
autumn wardrobe. 
The charming 
model on our front 
cover gives you a 
good start with her 
boxy corduroy 
jacket featuring a 
deep V neck. The 
sleeveless dark 
grey flannel dress 
underneath has a 
V neck too, filled in with a rayon dickey. 


Later in this issue, on pages 23-27, you 
will find a complete guide to the new styles 
for autumn, with directions on how to 
obtain patterns to make your own autumn 
wardrobe. 
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Among the Millionaires 


Magazine editors are resigned to the 
fact that whenever they publish an article 
on any aspect of human life, it is almost 
certain to annoy someone. In publishing 
Millionaires’ Rock (page 10) for your in- 
formation and entertainment, we are quite 
prepared to hear from some readers that 
we are giving wrong ideas and false valuer 
to impressionable people. 


Let us cry Not Guilty in advance. Mil- 
lionaires’ Rock, we feel, speaks for itself 
as a way of life quite foreign to Australian 
ideas, and as a symbol of the leisure-time 
activities of a class of people who, possess- 
ing everything they need in material 
wealth, fly from holiday resort to holiday 
resort in search of the contentment and 
happiness that always just eludes them. 


Back to 
Reality 


Thousands of chil- 
dren are now pre- 
paring to return to 
school—or to start 
for the first time. 
You can make the 
process easier by 
noting these back- 
to-school features 
in this issue:— 


@ You Owe It to 
Your Child to Prepare Him for School 
(page 56). 


@ First Day of New School Year (page 59) 






Editor-in-Chief; Michael Cannon 


Art Director: Frank Eidlitz 
Business Manager: S. S. Swilk 
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look for 
NEXT MONTH 





Easter falls at the end of next 
month, bringing delight to chil- 
dren and their parents every- 
where. For Easter Brides there 
will be two pages in color show- 
ing beautiful bridal gowns to 
help make your wedding the 
most memorable day of your 
life. Mothers will appreciate the 
colorful Easter cooking section 
with its wonderful new recipes 
for special Easter meals. 


Life in 20 Years 
Twenty years ago, one Harry 
F. Guggenheim, director of the 
U.S. National Aeronautic Asso- 
ciation, forecast that “in this 
generation in which we are liv- 
ing” commercial aircraft would 
would travel at 300 m.p.h. “At wh, 
that time,” Guggenheim said the 
other day, “I was branded a visionary.” 
With the amazing developments of the last 
20 years in mind, Family Circle next month 
brings you a picture of your life, your job, 
your home, and the world as it will be in 
20 years’ time. There are surprises in store! 
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Look Out- 
it’s Love 


Elizabeth's 
theory was that 
it was just as 
easy to fall in 
love with a rich 
man as with a 
poor one. The 
theory worked 
quite well ~— un- 
til, in the arms 
of a man she thought she despised, she 
found what love really meant. Don’t miss 
this romantic story by Lyn Arnold—one of 
three great stories in our next issue. 
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Burt Lancaster é 
Next month we bring you the first full- «3 

scale personal story—and color photographs a *. 

—of this popular personality. A star from a: 


the day he ex- " 























ploded on Holly- way — . oe: 
wood, Burt Lan- : ~~ 
caster talks ar - 


back at direc- 
tors, tells off his 
bosses. But you 
will also see his 
quieter side as a 
devoted husband 
and father. 


Published monthly by | Commeraies is ee * 2 5 
Publications Pty. Ltd. 4! 3 Ne i, 

‘Sydney: 195 Elizabeth Street, ‘Sydney. f | 

Melbourne: 262 Queens Parade, Clifton Hill 
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JUST ONE BRUSHING WITH 





Coigate 
Dental Cream 








we 
ay 


and stops tooth decay BEST! 


Every time you brush your teeth with Colgate 
Dental Cream, you can actually feel how smooth 
and clean they arc. Your teeth are whiter . . . 


brighter . . . and you are assured of rownd-the- 
clock protection against decay-causing enzymes. 


That's why Colgate Dental Cream is Australia’s largest— 
America’s targest—the world’s largest selfing dental cream. 


Get the family economy size and save up to 1/8 
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This Modern Age 


Dear Editor: What do othe: 7222073 (tt. 2D0ut wash- 
ing-machines? I’ve heard wuz: =e = 25 really do 
take the slavery out of Merck. x cngs, and so 


z-7 ore ~~ i_cder the rest 


cheaply (one pound down 
.¢ 2.82 heard that 


of your life). On the other =2== - 

they leave the clothes an ua: -ste:t+ grey. beat the 
life out of them, and <¢=--= =7> :2 shreds. I 
wouldn’t mind a teeny-weer+ 2: 77 the life being 
beaten out of them, for wie. .+ zearer it out of me 


‘for years. 


My trouble is that hubc. + cac::z.ar about the 
whiteness of his shirts—eve> t+ 2223 ne wears while 
being towed gently arounc 2+ ziritr. ay the electric 
- detergents such as 


mower. Friends also tei m2 2 

Waso, Soapo, Boxo, or Tops: =ac¢ »*2shing-machine 
laundry the last word in de2- 202 nsgiene. Please 
tell me who’s right before 1 creak =. back over my 
own gas copper and concret2 wrl2E58 


—M-: VL. Wembley (W.A.). 


Hitch-hiking Worries Her 


Dear Editor: 1 am amazed wha: sou should have 
published that article of the Austra.:an hitch-hiking 
girls in your family magazine. Artic:es such as this 
one must surely make other lads and !asses plan to 
make such trips, which in many instances must turn 
out to be nothing more or iess than dangerous es- 
capades. —Mrs. A.G., Bowen (Qld.). 


@ Read The Calculated Risks of Life in this issue. It 
may change your outlook.—Editor. 


Are You Well Dressed? 


Dear Editor: I think every woman can be well 
dressed, no matter what shape her figure is. No one 
has a perfect figure, and so many women accentuate 
rather than hide their physical defects by rigidly 
following the latest fashion trends without first ask- 
ing, “Does this style suit me?” 

—June Webley, Heidelberg (Vic.). 


Chewing-gum Dangers 


Dear Editor: I wonder if mother-readers of Family 
Circle realise how dangerous it can be to let smali 
children go to sleep with chewing-gum in their mouths’ 
I let this happen to my small daughter once too often. 
I heard her strangling cough one night, and rushed 
to her bed: The chewing-gum had lodged in her 
throat during sleep, and it cost us both some unfor- 
gettable moments of terror before it was dislodged. 

—Mrs. H. Marler, Launceston (Tas. . 


Esther Williams Fan 


Dear Editor: I would like to commend you on vceur 
article The Esther Williams Story. There are tcc 
many stories written today on the rumor-divorce bass 
and one gets tired of looking at them. Your art::.+ 


MO6D was a pleasure to read; in fact, I think your wh-.- 
magazine is excellent. 
—Valerie Ebbels, Geelong “V::. 
4 FAMILY CIRCLE February. 
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A one- page feature by distinguished author ELIZABETH BOWEN 


EING in touch with children, in tune with 
children, means sensing their emotional 
magnitudes. The child has no guard against dis- 
appointment; his whole heart sets itself on a 
project. | 
Few of us would disappoint a child knowingly 
or willingly, but what about those heartbreaks 
we hardly know we cause? How is the child to 
know or take account of the cause of changes 


which bring his dreams for a whole day toppling’ 


down? 

Life, it seems to him, should be within our 
power. Why do we fail to make it as it should be? 
Who is to plumb the bottomless dismay behind 
the blurted-out, “But you said .. .”? 

Disappointments are unavoidable—the car fails 
to start, rain falls on the picnic day, the 
awaited visitor falls sick or the child 
himself sickens on the eve of an 
outing. Who has not heard sobs 
which seem to shake the whole 
house because they shake one’s 
heart? 

How is one to help con- 


quer this despair? First, by sharing and making 


the sharing felt—for to the child, no less than to 
the adult, woe brings frightening isolation. 
Next, reason may start on its careful work; 


things seem a shade less grievous if they can be 


talked over. Last, there may be an invitation, not 
to deny or minimise disappointment, but some- 
how to surmount it and brave it out. 

It is with this matter of the surmounting of 
disappointment that the crux comes. Disappoint- 
ment is a harsh emotional blow, which must, like 
blows of all other kinds, be rallied to. 

That sad adult figure, the officially “disap- 
pointed” man or woman, is one into which one 
could wish no child to grow. “Disappointed” folk 
lay a blighting touch on society. 

The ability to recuperate, to 
outface, and to throw 

off disappointments 

may be the 

soundest aim 

one can 

give a 

ehijd.? 
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SPARKLING 3 STAR 





Cover every cut or scratch quickly 







with a Adhesive Bandage 


Sao Keep them handy. Gauze pad and plaster 


combined, give quick, on-the-job protection. 





Sportsmen value Adhesive 
Bandages for treating small injuries. 
1-doz. packet, plain 1/- 


Flesh-coloured, waterproof . 1/3 
Also in Elastic. 


- Adhesive Bandages 
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NSTEAD of going to see 

Naples before you die, I 
recommend a harbor much 
closer to home and just as 
beautiful — R»abaul, in New 
Britain, not so many hours’ 
flight from Brisbane. It has 
almost everything: deep blue 
water ringed with mountains, 
tiny islands like plum _ pud- 
dings, poinciana trees, Matupi 
volcano at one end which is 
grey and ulcerous and shows 





up the vivid colors around it. 
In the hotel dining-room 
I was served by a native in 
a snow-white “lap-lap.” He 
was the blackest man I] have 
ever seen. His skin had a 
dull matt surface in contrast 
to the shiny brown of the New 
Guinea people. With his tall, 
fuzzy hair he looked exactly 
like a full-sized  golliwog. 
Later I learned he came from 
the Buka Pass in Bougainville, 
and his people are known to 
anthropologists as the blackest 
in the whole world. 
x * . 
UST before I left home 
I sold my car. It was 
a sad moment of parting, as 
“she” was the only inanimate 
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The Inner 
Circle 


By IDA ELIZABETH JENKINS 


now on her way to Europe 


thing for which I’ve ever felt 
any affection. We went to 
weddings together, to parties, 
on holidays. We had rows 


when she played up, and she 


seemed to purr when I man- 
aged to park her in an im- 
possibly restricted space. We 
had no accident during our 
life together, and we collec- 
ted not one parking fine. 

King Sennacherib of the 
Assyrians had his own pretty 
way of dealing uith parking 
offenders. During the years 
701 to 681 B.C. he put such 
violators to death, and im- 
paled them on poles along his 
78- ee wide oa rs 


MARIANNE, eer four, 
lives next door. She ar- 
rived home clutching a carved 
monkey who was “hearing no 
evil.’ Obviously one of an 
expensive set of three. Her 
mother and [| discussed the 
problem of children stealing. 
“Don’t worry, it often hap- 
pens with little children,” and 
I quoted great lengths of text 
book on the subject, “But she 
must be made to return it.” 
Marianne was marched off, 
protesting loudly but in- 
coherently, right to the scene 
of the theft. “Oh, that’s 
all right,” said the owner, 
“we've lost -the other two 
monkeys, so I gave that one 
to Marianne.” 
* x * 
(CATHERINE GASKIN, the 
highly successful Aus- 
tralian novelist, looks like a 
china doll. 
perfect skin and Irish eyes. 
Although still in her twenties 


she has six books to her credit, 


the first of them written while 
she was still a schoolgirl. 

Writing is just a job, she 
says, like all others. - At fif- 
teen she had to face the fact 
that she would never become 
a concert pianist, so her 
mother bought her a _ type- 
writer and she started orf 
Charter One. 

Catherine says, with a droll 
look, “Unfortunately, I didn’t 
get my Leaving. I was busy 
correcting proofs.” @ 






She’s petite, with . 





to Mothers 


For Baby's sake as well as your 
own, Heinz invite you to write for 
a FREE can of nourishing, body- 
building Heinz Strained Foods. 
Here is a wonderful chance to 
prove to your complete satisfac- 
tion that Heinz Baby Foods are 
best for your baby. Simply send 
the coupon below. In return you 
will receive a voucher card en- 
titling you to select, from your 
local retailer, a FREE can of one 
of the following Heinz Strained 
Broths, Soups, Meats, Vegetables 
and Desserts:— 


@ Strained Chicken Broth 

@ Strained Bone & Vegetable 
Broth 

© Strained Beef Broth 

@ Strained Vegetables & Lamb 

@ Strained Vegetables & 
Bacon 

@ Strained Vegetable Soup 

@ Strained Beef & Liver Soup 

@ Strained Tomato Soup 

®@ Strained Carrots 


Tra 4 
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@ Strained Green Beans 

@ Strained Golden Squash 

@ Strained Custard Pudding 

@ Strained Banana Custard 
Pudding 

@ Strained Peaches & Cereal 

@ Strained Pears 


© Strained Apples 


@ Strained Prunes with Cereal 
@ staan Pineapple with 
ce 


jose eee eee 4{67)------------- ==; 


WRITE TODAY 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY PTY. LIMITED 

374 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria. 

Please send me Voucher Card entitling me to select one 
FREE can of Heinz Strained Foods from my local Chemist. 


Dept. 14A 


YOU KNOW IT’S GOOD BECAUSE IT’S HEINZ! 
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RENE MASON bumped into Rick Chalmers as he was coming out of the 
bank. He was dressed, as usual, in those wonderful man-about-town clothes 
which became him so well—the dark, well-cut suit, light doeskin waistcoat, 
and a hat of a kind that wasn’t turned out by the million. 
‘“Why—hello!” He checked his stride. 
“Hello, Rick.” Her heart throbbed annoyingly and quite unnecessarily. It was mad- 
dening how at every unexpected meeting it seemed to remember that she had once been 
miserably in love with Rick. : 
He glanced at his watch. “Are you in a hurry? We might have a drink to celebrate this 
heart-warming occasion.” 
“T must be back in time to relieve Felicity for lunch.” 
“Then you’ve an hour at least.” He caught her elbow and walked her quickly along 
the pavement for about fifty yards and turned in to a small but attractive hotel with 
awnings and gay window-boxes, 
In the lounge Irene sat down and placed her bucket bag on a chair at her side. A white- 
coated waiter appeared, holding his silver tray in front of him like a shield. 
Rick gave the order and offered his cigarette-case. She shook her head. “I’ve 
given up.” 
He looked surprised, but made no comment. Lighting one himself, he asked 
cheerfully, “And how’s the glass and china business?” 
“Still satisfactory, thank you.” 
“I’m very glad to hear it.” 
The drinks arrived and he paid for them. 
| Irene smiled» “I’m going to Paris this weekend.” 
ae @& “Well, well!” His dark eyes laughed at her. “So am |. To- 


morrow morning.” 


ranged to fly — you are flying? — together. 
Too late now, I suppose?” 
“Yes. The Benets are meeting me at 
Le Bourget. You’ve heard me 
speak of the Benets?” He 
was watching her eyes, 
her mouth. “I’ve 
heard you speak 


To page 60 


“I’m going tonight.” 
€ ae “What a pity I didn’t know. We might have ar- 





“What has happened between us?” 
Rick asked her searchingly. 
But before she could 
answer, Marie-Jo came 


into the room. 
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than the tip of Cap d’Antibes on 

the French Riviera. For here stand 
the Hotel du Cap d’Antibes and _ its 
famed seashore clubhouse, Eden Roc, 
which for generations has attracted some 
of the fattest wallets in international 
society. 

From July to September, the high 
season at Eden Roc, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to dive into the pool without splash- 
ing an American millionaire or a Far 
Eastern princeling, a Hollywood star, or 
a Roman beauty. 

The parking lot frequently quarters a 
car marked with silver letters an inch 
and a half high — THE DUKE OF 
WINDSOR. From a group of cabanas, 
screened by shrubbery from the vulgar 
gaze, may drift the fruity voice of Orson 
Welles raised in petulant argument with 


(YY: Europe’s fleshpots, few are fleshier 


The Duke and Duchess of Windsor have 
a special 


pass which gives them free 


entry to Eden Roc for life. 





= of Eden Roc. 


Noel Coward or fabulous American 
society hostess Elsa Maxwell. Offshore, 
energetic souls like Aly Khan and Errol 
Flynn scud hither and yon on surfboards, 
in motor-boats and yachts. 

For yachtsmen and seaplane pilots 
there is commodious anchorage.. Until 
his death, Alberto Dodero, an Argentine 
shipping magnate, would arrive around 
the first of August with two yachts, two 
planes, and five cars. 


Although the cape is primarily a haunt 
of the wealthy, there are some pleasures 
that are quite inexpensive. The humblest, 
and to many the most rewarding, costs 
nothing. Anybody may sit on the wall 
overlooking the swimming-pool and view 
the spectacle below. Strewn about the 
limestone rockscape, on well-stuffed sun 
pads, are coveys of curvilinear females, 
clad in mere hints of bathing suits. 
They toil not, neither do they swim. 
They are present to be seen and admired. 


Here the Bikini attains its boldest and 
most fashionable expression. “Quite 
natural,” says Andre Sella, the maitre 
d’hotel, “because the best people come 
to us.” 


A man with a nice sense of the fitness 
of things, he will no more tolerate fully- 
dressed males around the pool than bath- 
ing-suited ones in the hotel dining-room. 


For the moderate sum of 10/- a day, 
visitors may descend into the pool itself 
and laze away the whole day. Food 
and drink are nearby. A luncheon menu 
priced at around £2 offers as a starter 
a choice of some fifty hors d’oeuvre’. 
After that most people are content to 
doze in the sun. Those desiring a total 
tan have recourse to one of two solaria 
known as “Adam’s” and “Eve’s.” 


For celebrities who crave a kind of 
privacy in public there are the cabanas, 
just sixteen of them. They let at about 
£120 a month and are in demand among 
the Hollywood contingent. In_ recent 
seasons Cabana 501 has been graced by 
Rita Hayworth, 513 by Daryl Zanuck, 
512 by Andre Kostelanetz and his wife, 
Lily Pons. 

Finally, there is the hotel. 
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The rate 


Wealthy Americans are the mainstay 
Luxury yachts jostle 
one another in the picturesque harbor. 


Eden Roc, swankiest beach club on 
the French Riviera, 
noted names and more notable bank 
rolls than any other spot on earth. 


boasts 


more 


for a double room runs around 414 a 
day. No two rooms are furnished alike. 
Many contain rare antiques. To honey- 
mooners who occupy ‘one of them, Sella 
issues a numbered card admitti# them 
to Eden Roc gratis for life. The No. 1 
card is held by the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, in whose honor Sella insti- 
tuted the custom. 

Appearances should deceive no one 
into assuming that all the charming 
creatures frequenting Eden Roc are 
necessarily idle. The place is a promis- 
ing hunting ground for the unwed, and 
many such busily hunt day and night. 

“Nice boy, that American you’re going 
round with,” one Eden Rockette was 
overheard recently to say to another in 
the ladies’ dressing-room. “Is it true 
he wants to marry your” 

The answer was enlightening. 

“It was true, but he’s all yours if you 
want him. I just got a line on his 
bank account.” 

The St. Peter of this terrestria} para- 
dise is a subtle man of Italian ante- 
cedents, Andre Sella, who understands 
the idosyncrasies of the rich and famous. 
Bald, olive-skinned, hawk-nosed, and 
suave as velvet, Sella has been variously 
compared to a Renaissance doge, a. 
Middle European foreign minister, and 
Erich von Stroheim. A widower, he 
has four grown and comely daughters, 
whom he tries to discourage from ming- 
ling with the guests. 

Sella is a passionate Napoleonic 
scholar who collects relics of the 
emperor's life in exile (Napoleon landed 
at nearby Juan-les-Pins after he escaped 
from Elba, his first island prison). He 
has a private museum in the grounds 
full of them—a building that stands in 
sharp contrast to the non-scholarly 
goings-on in this fabulous Mediterranean 
resort. 

The idea of creating & playground at 
Cap d’Antibes was originally conceived 
on a modest scale and in a spirit of 
altruism. Some ninety years ago, Auguste 
de Villemessant, editor of a Paris news- 
paper, saw in the sun-drenched head- 
land an ideal retreat for needy artists 
and writers. But he could [To page 58 
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In happier days, Farouk of Egypt and glamorous Princess 
Slow Narriman were favoured guests at the Hotel du Cap d’Antibes. 
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Probably the best known of American 
hostesses, Elsa Maxwell moved in with 
an entourage of film and stage celebrities. 
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To those who are over-fearful the world is a nightmare, with danger lurking everywhere. 


he Calculated Risks of Life 


How careful can you get? Though life may look like a giant booby 
trap, things aren’t as bad as they seem. Taking a risk now and 


then can 


W/E all know the type of person who 
refuses to travel by air because the 
plane might crash and kill every- 

one aboard. 

Yet the same person runs a far greater 
risk of being killed whenever he goes 
for a Sunday drive. 

And even then the chances are over- 
whelming that he will live to nearly 70 
and die a natural death. For the chances 
are 15 to one against dying a violent 
death in Australia in peacetime. 

Fear is man’s most corrosive emotion. 
In an age of intimidation it can, 1n many 
subtle ways, rule our lives. And the 
accumulation of our fears can actually 
create, or hasten, the very disasters we 
want to avoid. 

We carry fears around with us like a 
sack of ashes, making life increasingly 
uncomfortable and burdensome. 
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more excitement 


By HENRY J. TAYLOR 


The alternative is to live ‘“‘danger- 
ously” and like it. This does not mean 
live recklessly. It just means that we 
should live conscious of the facts. It 
means taking a calculated risk and going 
ahead. 

To relax reasonably in the face of our 
dangers can bring greater happiness and 
efficiency—and probably a longer life— 
to any intelligent man or woman. It is 
simple if you do it. But you have to 
try. 

The range of people’s fears is enor- 
mous, and many people experience a 
trapped feeling most of their lives. It 
is hard, however, to say what any one 
of us fears most. Our fears change with 
our age, our experience, our information. 

“Worry is the reward of intelligence,” 
cynics explain. Yet worries and fears 
can also result from a lack of knowledge. 
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and happiness in your life. 


In iiiness [ have been almost at the 
end ef my life, and I know the worth 
of life. Bur long ago I made up my 
mind ts stop worrying until I knew 
definitely what was wrong with me. 

A French marshal once said, “The 
controlling factor in war is the unknown.” 
So is the unknown the controlling factor 
in our fears. And you and I can take 
heart if we investigate the facts surround- 
ing many of today’s fears. 

Actually, vou might sdy, we are forced 
to live dangerously and like it. 

If you did everything possible to 
guard against all danzers, how much 
time would vou have left for living, and 
what kind of life would you live? 

Surely it is better to use your capaci- 
ties to the full—instead of letting them 
rust away. 


Look at remarkable individuals like 
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Here are your chances of suffer- 
‘ing violent death in Australia, in 


order of likelihood: 


Any violent death .... 15 te | 
Car smashes ......... 45 w | 

Accidental falls 9U ta | 
Suicide ... 0.2.0.0... LOUD te 3 

Drowning ...... 180 to 1 
Railway accidents 970 ta! | 
Ps see ce ee epee 370 two ! 
Shooting accidents 880 to , 
Accidental poisoning 890 tu \ 
Murder YOU to 
Water transport) acel- , 
dents ............ L070 to ‘ 
Aeroplane crashes i300 to 
Blectrocuuon oo... 0... 1400 to ' 
Machinery accidents L560 to i ' 
Suffocation .......... 1600 to ' 
} Snake, spider bites BOU0 vo | ' 
3 
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Winston Churchill, whe kept his brauds 
quota umimpaired at the age of 8&1: 
Thomas Edison, who limited his sleep 
to five hours a mght; Herbert Hoover, 
who circled the globe by air at 77. 
Maybe vou are not a remarkable in- 
dividual. But you don’t know your real 
potentialities until you have tested them 
—and taken calculated risks in doing so. 


Your heart? Do you fear that one 


Contrary to some folks’ belief, 


be a_ social drinker 
landing on skid row. 


you can 
without 
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aflermeon on the golf course or sare 
bleak moming climbing on to the tram 
youll have a heart attack? 

Well, heart and cardiovascular ail- 
ments will spell the end for almost half 
of us. But the average man--you and 
me--will still live to 66, the average 
woman to 70. 

And how seldom do we give grateful 
thought to the killing illnesses from 
which we are now exempu 

Appendicitis? On my 2tst_ birthday— 
in 19243—I was carted off to hospital 
with an appendicitis complication. After 
a series of consultations the operation 
was postponed. Today that appendix 
would be taken out without a worry— 
and with negligible risk. 

Do you fear childbirth? For every 
snather who dies from pregnancy com- 


in industry a record of a million 
man-hours of work without an 
accident is not unusual. 





plications or childbirth today, about 20 
mothers died 50 years ago. 

Medicine's victories against terrors 
tragically commonplace in the lives of 
our parents and grandparents mean that 
mere Gf us remain alive and in reasonably 
good health until the machine starts run- 
ning down of its own accord. 


In any event, one’s death can only be 
postponed for a while. 

When we were taking one island dur- 
ing the war, the beach ahead didn’t look 
too good to me or anyone else. It didn’t 
look very good to our C.O., either. But 
this is what I heard him say: 

“There'll be two kinds of men on this 
beach today: those who are going to 
die today and those who are going to 
die.” 

The beach looked less terrifying when 
you looked at it that way. 

What, then, about the fears we have 
for our children? Perhaps your mind, 
like mine, turns to polio? 
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SOS SSE 
Among shooters there are only 
few fatalities — some self- 


inflicted. 





The amazing fact is that even before 
the Salk vaccine polio was much less 
a threat than it seemed. As a matter of 
fact, the odds against polio killing your 
child were about 30,000 to one. 

With the new vaccine the disease 
should be practically eliminated in time. 


"RHE machine has become a decisive 

element both in freeing us from 
hazards and in creating them. Yet this 
is another area in which the battle is 
being won. 

It is not true that our modern indus- 
trial civilisation, with all its apparent 
threats, is less safe- than old-time pastoral 
societies. Farming is probably more 
dangerous than manufacturing dynamite. 
Your chances of being injured as a 
result of a manufacturing process are 
1560 to one. 

How many occupations would have 
to be abandoned if we were to play safe 
all the time? Would we be able to have 
buildings, tunnels, bridges? Or should 
we just sit out in the open? 


Do you shudder over the fear of local 
catastrophes such as floods and_ bush- 
fires? How often do they hit you? 

Of course, there are other types of 
accidents, more personal and_ conse- 
quently more fearful to many of us. 
Fear of drowning is a large source of 
sales resistance in selling canoes and 
small boats. Yet your chances of being 
drowned are about 180 to one. 


This makes swimming and boating safe 


activities to be enjoyed rather than 
feared. 
Are you afraid to fly? Are you 


chained to the ground in this Air Age? 
Australia hus an amazing record for safe 
civilian flying. Only one person in 1300 
will die in an air crash. 

People will continue to die violently 
and the black headlines will continue to 
scream the news. But the chances are 
that you will be one of the 14 who will 
die a natural death, and not the unlucky 


15th whose calculated risk did not come 
off.@ 
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ALL 
YOUR FACE 


If you suffer because you don’t like your looks, 


Now 






youll find new hope in plastic surgery. 


AVE you had to go through life with a crooked nose? Do 
your ears protrude? Does your chin recede? And have 


facial defects like these made you sensitive about everyday | 


contacts with other people? 

Australian plastic surgeons, who previously concentrated on 
restoring the features of victims of car and imdustrial accidents, 
are now operating successfully on people with inherited defects 
‘of nose, ears, thin, mouth, and skin. 

A plastic surgeon often «can remake lives by remodelling 
faces. Many young people think that their looks handicap 
them both in social and business life. If you feel that way, it’s 
important to know what this specialist can and cannot do to 
improve your appearance and your morale. 

Many people show the plastic surgeon pictures of screen 
stars and say, “Can you fix my nose and chin so they look just 
like that?” 

An honest doctor, of course, has to say, “It can’t be done.” 
There's much that he can do, but that kind of request should 
have been made to parents, grandparents and other ancestors! 

A typical patient of a plastic surgeon was a ge who was very 
unhappy about her looks. And her personality developed to 
match the way she looked. No matter how warm and friendly 
“she felt inside, she was sure nobody could like her, so she kept 

a chip on her shoulder. She was taking no chances of being 
riod aside, Everyone she met assumed, however unfairly, 
that any girl who acted that way must be thoroughly disagree- 
able. 

A plastic surgeon, however, changed her entire life. — After 
che had remodelled her face, the girl's personality changed 
because her feeling about herself had changed and she no longer 
had to act aggressively in order to overcome a sense of not 
being wanted, 

However, the plastic surgeon can’t put a certain type of 
nos¢ on your face, for example, unless: the structure of your 
head, the planes of your cheeks and forchead, the ie © between 
your ¢yes, the width and height of your face are suitable. [If 
he tried arbitrarily to put a certain type of nose on your face, 
rather than model the new nose to blend in with its setting, the 
result would be grotesque. 

But, though necessarily limited in the changes > can make, 
and quite incapable of turning a thoroughly homely woman 

@@- Miss Australia, today’s plastic surgeon can, in many cases, 
help those who wish to improve their appearance. 

The plastic surgeon's work is performed without excessive 
pain to the patient and with the negligible risk of infection 
that, thanks to the wonder drugs, attends any minor operation, 
Hospitalisation expense is less than average, for plastic-surgery 
patients can walk m and walk out. 

Perhaps you have-too much nose-—-a nose, let’s say, with a 
-hump in the middle, high-bridged and bony. If one day you 
decide that you've lived long enough with this camel-back 
nose, your family doctor can direct you to a plastic surgeon. 

In the operating room, your nose and face are made surgically 
clean, your eyes covered with gauze, and novocaine injected 
within the nose. The operation requires forty to fifty minutes, 
and the surgeon works from.the inside out rather than from 
the outside inj in other words, the delicate 
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*% WHAT IS POSSIBLE 
IN PLASTIC SURGERY , 












NOSE. Too much nose or too little nose; twisted, 
curved, hooked, beaked, or retrousse; overhang- 
ing tip or too prominent septum. Any unsightly 
nose can be remodelled in harmony with the 
rest of the face. Hospital time: two days or less. 























CHIN. Receding chin can be rebuilt up to proper 
proportions. Average hospital time: two days.,.In 
extreme cases, a series of operations is required, 
with the collaboration of orthodondist. 




























MOUTH. Pendulous, protruding lips can be re- 
duced to proper size, but the mouth cannot be 
enlarged. Hospital time: two days. 


EYE POUCHES AND WRINKLES. Easily re- 


moved. Hospital time: two days or less. 


EYEBROWS. Natural arch restored. Hospital 
time: two days or less. 


EARS. Oversized or protruding ears reduced to 
proper proportions and restored to normal 
position. Hospital time: two days. 






BIRTHMARKS AND BLEMISHES. Removed 
and replaced with new skin from patient’s body. 
Hospital time: one day or less, except .where a 
considerable portion of the face is involved. 
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HEN the plane began circling over 

Mascot, Deborah Drake took out 

her compact and looked at her- 
self in the mirror. Had she changed at 
all during her three months with Aunt 
Jenny in the country, or did she still 
look as she had when she had left— 
like a girl who had been jilted? 

The plane bumped gently, taxied to a 
stop. Debby’s mouth lifted in the prac- 
tised, sunny smile that had been deceiv- 
ing her aunt for over a couple of months. 
Very slender in the scarlet suit she had 
bought purposely for her homecoming, 
she went down the steps and across the 
runway to the confining fence behind 
which people were waiting. 

Her glance swept the crowd, the bright 
words ready on her lips: “Hallo, Dad. 
Wonderful to see you.” 

He wasn’t there. She looked again 
to make sure, then walked through the 
swarm of people to search the car-park 
for his car. That wasn’t there, either. 


ALWAYS 
THE LAST 
TO KNOW 


KA romantic story by BETTY KJELGAARD 
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Can second love, Debby thought, ever 
be as\ swift and wild as first love? 
Could aay love be as sure again? 


/ 





She felt the familiar sting of tears that 
still came so easily over nothing, and 
commanded herself: Don’t start bawling 
here. 

“Taxi, ma’am?” a voice said. 

She turned to see a tall, brown-haired 
young man_ standing behind her. 
“David!” she cried. 

“Welcome home, Debby. Youre 
looking fine.” 

“I’m feeling fine,” she lied. 

“Got your luggage ticket? My car's 
parked over there. I won't be a mo- 
ment,” he said, and ambled off to col- 
lect her luggage. 

Debby got into the car and waited 
for him to come back. David reap- 
peared, carrying her luggage. Had he 
noticed the tears? If he had, he would 
know why they were there and say \ 
nothing. 

She found herself suddenly grateful 
for the fact that, as long as her father 
couldn’t meet her, David [To page 495 
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Clive’s eyes moved with remem- 


bered brilliance over her face. 
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current. 


whirling 


perilous 


Debby felt herself 
old 


and 
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when th ey ask 





Sooner or late | » every parent — especially Dad — * 
comes smack up agai st a barrage of questions” ys 

from his {Young Hopefuls. H g é t e 
some helpfut suggestions yer ~ 


father whdshas been under fire 


S a father, you probably know how 
it goes. Your child has passed 
through the whining, teething, wet- 

ting stages and you are about to settle 
down into enjoying him as a developing 
personality. Then, suddenly, it happens. 
You are faced with another period of 
peril. You become the parent of the 
questioning child. 

As soon as I saw that I was about 
to become involved in a game of ques- 
tions and answers, I began to take a 
refresher course in general knowledge. 
I laid in an up-to-date dictionary and 
a well-recommended junior encyclo- 
pedia. I began reading a little every 
night from “A Treasury of Modern 
Science” alternated with ‘Mathematics 
for the Millions.” 


The discussions which follow ques- 
18 
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tions and answers do much to develop 


camaraderie between 
parent and child. And, if you honestly 
try to answer his early questions, he 
will come to you later with his larger 
and more important ones on love and 


life. 

Scarcely had I begun my homework 
when my big opportunity came one 
evening while I was glancing through 
the evening paper. Jonathan came up 
to my armchair with that big, Daddy- 
You-Know-Everything look in his eye. 

“Daddy, what’s gravity?” 

This was easy. 

“Why, gravity’s a force which makes 
things fall.” 

‘““What’s a force?” 


“A force—well, now—let’s see;-a force 
FAMILY CIRCLE 









is something—it’s moving mass—momen- 
tum—striking at, or pushing—it’s . . .” 

I floundered about until my wife heard 
my burblings and came to my rescue. 

“Look, Jonathan,” she said sweetly. 
“T can’t tell you what gravity is, but 
I can show you what it does on certain 
days in certain places. When you fall 
off a chair, where do you go, up or 
down?” 

“That’s silly. I go down.” 

“Well,’ my wife continued, “the 
something that pulls you down we call 
gravity. When an apple falls, or when 
you go down a slide, something pulls 
down. Look, when I drop this maga- 
zine, it goes straight to the floor. Gravity 
pulls it down.” 

“Yep,” said Jonathan, “but, why does 
it fall?” 
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ee There's a Right Way to Talk to Children 


HE way you talk to your child, your choice of words, can make all the 
difference in the world when it comes to getting along happily and securing 
co-operation from two, three, and four-year-olds. 


I learned to talk to my child at kindergarten. Having enrolled my son, I 
came to watch—and stayed to marvel. It-seemed as though there must be 
some magic or wonderful force at work in this room containing 36 children 
and four teachers. A feeling of fun and play pervaded. 


I began to see why this school was such a happy place. 


One small boy approached another and kicked out experimentally. My 
immediate reaction was to swoop down on the offender with, “Stop your kick- 
ing, you bad boy!” Instead, the kindergartener said in a firm but kind voice, 
“Feet belong on the floor, Johnny.” " 


Johnny looked at his feet, seemed to be thinking about what the teacher 
had said, and then wandered off to another activity. No one had been angry 
with him. He had simply been told that feet belonged on the floor, whereas 
a scolding would probably have brought on a swift fit of rebellion. 


As I watched and listened, I realised that the old concept of good and bad 
had been discarded for something better. A child who behaved in a manner 
which we consider “good” was called, instead, “big.” Anne was a “big 
rester, not a “good girl because she took her nap.” John was a “big floor- 
wiper” because he wiped up his spilt milk. . 

I also noticed that “It’s time for clean-up now—let’s all help,’ brought 
quicker results than my usual “Pick up your toys, Jonathan.” 


I began to see the philosophy behind these and other carefully picked phrases. 
A suggestion that was positive and gently firm did not call forth the rebellion 





| groaned, but my wife went on with 
her explanation. 

“We don’t know why, dear. 
know that there is a pulling down and 


We only 
that pulling down we have named 
gravity. 

“Gee, Mummy, I guess you know 
_-more than Daddy does,” said my son. 
lookirs at me sadly. 

A few days later: 

“Daddy, what’s purple?” 

“It’s a color, dear.” 

“What’s a color?” 

“Why, you know what colors are,” I 


said. “The world is full of colors— 
green, red, yellow, purple . . .” 

“Purple. That’s what. I want to 
know. What's purple?” 


“Purple is a color,” I repeated. 
“But what's a color?” 
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that “Don’t” unfailingly produced. 


There are times, of course, when a direct command is necessary—as in cases 


of danger. But actually most of our “no 


I looked frantically for my wife. She 
came. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“I just asked Daddy what purple is 
and he won't tell me.” 

“Well,” said my wife. “See this stripe 
on Daddy's tie. That’s purple. And 
this book cover ‘is purple. And the 
ring on this cup.” 

“Gee. vou are smart, Mum,” said 
Jonathan. and went back to play. 

I was left in the chair with various 
shades of purple in my face. 

“Look. dear.’ my wife said gently, 
“I think I've stumbled on to one of 
the first rules for answering children’s 
questions. © 

“What's that?” I asked, thinking of 
wasted homework. 

“It’s easier if we explain in words 
that stand for things which we can see, 
point to. touch, smell, hear. 


“You can see for yourself that the 
abstract dictionary meaning only con- 
fuses a child. When Jonathan asks me 
what rubber is, or taffeta, I show him, 
let him feel it, smell it. Then he learns 
from his questions and we don’t get 
wound in a web of words.” 

“Yes.’ I admitted, “I see. When he 
asks me what the moon is, you can 
point to it. But just what do you do 
when he asks what God or mercy or 
justice is?” 

“Well, that’s not so difficult, either. 
This morning he asked me, ‘What is 
love, Mummy?’ When a child wants 
a definition of an abstract like love, you 
have to find ways of translating love 
into little acts and words within his 
experience. 
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s’ pop out by habit. 


“For instance, this morning I said to 
him, ‘When I love you, Jonathan, I 
like to have you near me, I cover you 
at night when you’re asleep. I make 
you lemon pudding. And give you a 
hug every once in a while. These things 
show my love.’ ” 

“IT guess Jonathan is right,” I said 
half-grudgingly. “You are rather clever.” 

The next day I tried out my wife’s 
method of answering questions. 

Jonathan came bouncing in_ with, 
“Hello, Daddy, what’s jealousy?” 

“Now let’s see,’ I began. “Jealousy 
is when you want something that some- 
one else has. Suppose you see Mummy 
feeding the baby and you want her to 
feed you, too. That’s jealousy. Sup- 
pose Roddy gets a ball and you want 
a ball. Then you are also feeling 
jealous.” 

“Is it bad?” 


“No, I don’t think so. I think most 
people are jealous sometimes. As far 
as you and Roddy are concerned, you 
must try to remember that Mummy and 
Daddy love you both and that there is 
plenty of love for the two of you. Some- 
times when Roddy falls and Daddy picks 
him up to comfort him, you must re- 
member that many, many times Daddy 
has pickedwyou up when you _ have 
fallen, too.” 

“Okay,” he said, and went off satisfied. 
He left me pleased with my success. 

The game of Questions-and-Answers 
has become a_ worthwhile pastime 
around our house. Sure, it takes time, 
but we do not begrudge it; we have 
found that it makes life more interest- 
ing for all of us. @ . 
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Magazine for 
Mothers 


Recommended by 
Mothercraft Expert 


_ All mothers should read BABY MAGAZINE. 
This is the opinion of Sister Mary Jacob, mother- 
craft adviser of The Australian Women’s Weekly. 


BABY is the monthly magazine published speci- 
ally for the information and entertainment of 
Australian mothers. 


In each issue, doctors and child-care authorities 
give practical advice on all problems of mother- 
hood and baby management. 


Other regular features include exclusive sewing 
and knitting patterns, do-it-yourself instructions 
for the home handyman, a guide to choosing 
baby’s name, homely real-life family stories, plus 
a host of appealing baby pictures, including 
readers’ entries in the cash-prize photo contest, 
and a selection of the world’s funniest baby 
cartoons. 


You can buy BABY for 2/- per copy from your 
newsagent, or send this coupon for 12 months’ 
subscription: 


To BABY MAGAZINE, 19 Bridge St.. Sydney. 
Please send BABY for 12 months to 


NAME ...... ea eae ato tee AGM O Lecce stacy 10 te sires NO cite oh fs Sh 5 
ADDRESS ...... i Sula site : Sacer ease Ms eter arate 
SIQlE WHER 62 ode ance Sh ee ea theless poiaeevese cs SUE 
I enclose remittance for 24/-. 
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When you've been flying the skies 
you can’t expect to trade a 


cockpit for the security of a plushy 


romance without being haunted by the 


S he stepped down off the port wing of the 
iwin-engined plane, Bill Schuyler saw, through 
the open doors of the hangar, the bright red 
sports car turn off the highway and clip along 
the gravel road that led to the aerodrome. 

Alison, he thought. He tossed the “wrench he had been 
using into the toolbox on the floor and walked slowly out 
on the ramp and waited for her. 

Off to the west, high over the Robinson Company's plant, 
he could see the yellow training plane—Nora practising spins 
with a student. As he stood there, it occurred to him that 
he was, at the moment, in a kind of no-man’s-land, suspended 
between past and future. The past, he thought, watching 
the trainer revolve through three turns and recover; and 
then, as the red roadster bumped across the field and stopped 
in front of the hangar, the future. 

He walked over to the car, opened the door, and slid into 
the narrow seat beside his fiancee. 

“You look nice-—as usual.” 

It was a pleasure, he thought, just to look at her. Ash- 
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blonde hair, gleaming like polished brass, hung in a long, 
smooth roll over the collar of her coat; she had cool. grey- 
blue eyes, and a full, red mouth that flamed against the 
pale olive of her skin. She was the shining. assured product 
of plenty of milk, braces on the teeth at the right age. good 
schools, and—as the foundation upon which #rervthing else 
rested—the considerable Markham fortune. 


‘‘That’s more than I can say for you, darling.” Alison s7id 
agreeably. “I suppose you're still darkly handsome, but 
underneath that grime it’s a little hard to tell.” 


“Been operating on an engine,” he said. ‘‘With a one- 
horse airport like this, I have to do more than fly a plane. 
But cheer up-—after today you'll probably never see me 
without a white shirt and manicured nails.” 


“And high time,” Alison replied. “After all, vou sold your 
business a week ago. I.don’t see why youre still hanging 
around.” 

He made a vague gesture. “Loose ends-——I couldn’t just put 
the cheque in my pocket and take off. But I'm about ready 
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to clear out. 


My hours as an 
alr- -freight operator are, as they say, numbered.” 


“Good,” Alison said. 
sympathy for any woman who marries a pilot. 
to see you around again.” 

She started the engine. “I’ve a million things to do, 
darling. I stopped by to remind you that | we're expecting 
you at five o'clock. And try to be on time.’ 

“Roger. Five it is.” He eased out and closed the door. 
‘So long, honey.” 

He stood for a moment, watching the roadster disappear 
across the field, a tall young man, body lean and hard, with 
a weathered, serious face, and a tracery of fine lines at the 
corners of his eyes. Then he turned and went back inside 
the hangar. He paused in front of the plone he had bought 
a year ago and converted for freight- -carrying. The overhaul 
was complete, except for the port engine, and he decided to 
leave that for Harley, the part-time mechanic, to do in the 
morning. This is it, he thought. Exit Bill Schuyler, pilot. 

He turned to leave, but then, remembering [To page 52 


“After knowing you, I have or’ 


It’ ll be n 
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Make Sure Of Your Copy By Handing ‘ 


This Form To Your Local Chemist. 


Sales of the first 
three issues exceeded 
300,000 a month. 
_ Sureeys shows that each 
~ copy is read by 
at least three people. 





Sold Only By Guild Family Chemists Throughout Australia 
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Autumn Fashion Preview 


TURN OVER ANEW ff 
LEAF WITH YOUR 






Let London’s greatest fashion designers help lie : 
a ae 


Norman Hartnell: the Queen's dressmaker, 


vou select the right clothes for autumn. 


By WINEFRIDE JACKSON in London 


RE you basically honest with your 
figure? Or, when you look in the 
mirror, do you see yourself through 

a rose-colored haze? _ 

Do you pull in that tape measure just 
one inch further than it should go when 
you plan to shop or make yourself a 
dress? Or perhaps it’s your profile you 
forget when you demand the latest hair- 
styling or settle for a new hat. 

We all have blind spots about our 
appearance such. as these, but to be really 
trim in our new autumn wardrobes let 
us be truthful about figure, facial, and 
coloring demands. . 

You will look more elegant in a 
straight skirt that allows that extra inch, 
and unless you have a tiny waist that 
flows gently into thorax and hips a wide, 
tight belt is not for you, no matter what 
fashion dictates. 

When I asked some of London's lead- 
ing couturiers whether ‘their clients were 
honest about their measurements they 
laughed. 


Michael, who spent four years as a 
medical student in Dublin before taking 
up designing, knows his anatomy, and 
his technical’ knowledge of his craft is 
greatly helped by this. 


“Of course, clients are never honest 
about those hips,” he said. “They even 
seem to think that I have a special tape 
measure made just to annoy them! If 
only they’d realise that a too tight suit 
or dress makes them look fatter.” 


So don’t be a sausage-skin wearer if 
you want to look your slimmest. Just 
face up to asking for the next larger size. 

John Cavanagh, the young designer 
who began his career at 17 with Moiy- 
neux, in Paris, told me that womeh rarely 
admit to putting on weight. 

‘Tell a woman she looks slimmer and 
she purrs,” he said. “If your tape 
measure proves the contrary, it is much 
easier for the goodwill of all concerned 
:0 leave her with this illusion and then 
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quietly tell the workroom to add an inch 
everywhere!” 

He admits there are a few ruthlessly 
honest women whe, whatever the new 
stvle, insist on having it adapted to hide 
their worst points. These are the women, 
he says, who are among his best-dressed 
clients. 

In America, where the psychological 
approach to fashion has proved a terrific 
money-spinner, manufacturers often put 
a secret tab on a garment to advise the 
salesgirls that it is a size larger than 
actually labelled. 

Norman Hartnell, the Queen’s dress- 
maker, who thinks that the modern young 
woman is more realistic than her pre- 
decessor, admits to employing diplomacy 
to satisfy his clients. 

“At the first fitting a woman may insist 
that the waist is too large. It must be 
taken in. At the next fitting, the client 
—assuming that we have followed her 
instructions—says, “That’s much _ better!’ 
but, of course, we have not touched it, 
knowing what her measurements really 
are!” 

Charles Creed, the scion of a tailoring 
house originally founded in London in 
1710, who was educated partly in 
France, dodges the measurement prob- 
lem by jotting down figures in milli- 
metres. When clients scream at the size 
he smiles disarmingly and explains that 
his tailor is not talking in English inches. 

The pet aversion of Digby Morton, 
vice-chairman of the London Big Twelve 
couturiers, who was an architect before 
he became a dress designer, is the 
woman who orders a garment, comes for 
the first two fittings in an old corset 
belt, then wears a new one for the 
final fitting. 

Insistence on the right fitting goes for 
corsets as well as other clothes. Too 
tight a corset will merely make you bulge 
above and below the belt. It will also 
make you very uncomfortable and a 
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discusses this year's autumn fashions with 


his principal model. Dolores. 


ea ‘ss 


a 





When trying on a 
This is an 


prey to indigestion. 
new corset sit down in it. 
excellent test for comfort. 

As for new styles in fashion, take 
them or leave them, depending on 
whether they flatter your figure. The 
older one grows the more one should 
eliminate trimmings. Frills, bows, but- 
tonholes may add up to prettiness when 
one is young, but they have no chance 
against clean, uncluttered lines of sophis- 
ticated elegance. 

Sometimes husbands are to blame for 
a wife’s habit of clinging to styles that 
are too young for her. | 

Perhaps in some moment of uncritical 
admiration during courting days your 
husband told you that you looked your 
loveliest in pale blue. 

“You must always wear it, darling,” 
he said, and the trouble is that you do. 

Hair ated skin tones should always 
determine the shades you wear before 
you consider the color of your eyes. Even 
when your figure grows plumper your 
hair loses its rich color, your skin its 
first bloom. 


Color has a tremendous effect on one’s 
vitality and whole outlook on life. Ex- 
periment with it, but change the tones 
as the years go by. 


Dressing is an art. We haven't all got 
it, but we can at least study it. 

Once you have absorbed the technique 
it becomes so much part of you that you 
can “forget” it and relax in the delight 
of the self-confidence which comes from 
knowing that you have made the most 
of yourself. | 

Adapting ideas to your own use is the 
first secret of smartness. 

Why not start a fashion scrapbook? 
Cut out and collect the pictures you like 
and fashion stories that will help you. 
Then you'll find you are developing 
dress sense as you go along and collect- 
ing bright tips to try out at leisure when 
you have some money to spare.@ 
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These three tailored frocks for day wear form a 
perfect trio for the early autumn wardrobe. The 
centre model, in canary wool repp, has matching 
straight finger-length jacket with roll collar. 
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All too soon the sun will be retreating 
northwards again, and thoughts will be 
turning to autumn clothes. Here are the new 
narrow stemmed lines, styled in wool soft 

as the fall of the first leaf... exclusive 
models for those gentle, lovely davs before 
winter comes. 
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This up-to-the-minute styling of the popular tunic in wool 
worsted is teamed with a long-sleeved blouse for cool-day 
comfort. A kick pleat at centre front gives hidden width 
to the slim skirt. 
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Fashioned in fine tobacco tweed, 
the straight, simple lines of this 
well-cut model are enhanced by 
attached scarf with dark wool 
fringe. 


Autumn Fashion Preview 


UITS AND 
SKIRTS 


Straight lines for formal 
wear and bell-shaped skirts 
for casual freedom are 

emphasised in these 
exclusive models from 
dereta of London. 






A new touch in below-the-hip A wool boucle gored skirt with deep The season’s basic line of straight and 
pleating is given in this attractive buttoned pocket is the ideal com- narrow is followed in the classic sty!- 
skirt, trimmed with buttoned tabs. panion for gay new knitteds. ing of this suit. — 
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Autumn Fashion Preview 


A striking beret of striped gros- 
grain, tilted for carefree smartness. 
Fly-away wings knotted to the crown 
and small upturned brim add chic to 
new hairlines. 


Hats that are light and bright, 
in straws, velour and grosgrain, 
are styled for youthful simplicity 
this autumn. Take your lead 
from these exclusive pictures and 
go right to the top in fashion! 





f 


Fine straw and ribbon velvet combine to create A gay boater in white ottoman with low, flat crown in 
the latest in effortiess sophistication . . . equally saxe-blue velour, trimmed with picot-edged rose satin 


right for day or cocktail wear. and darker blue buckle. 
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op DEEP PENETRATION CREAM 


is the only treatment for Rheumatic Conditions 


made by the Diaderm Process in Australia and 
positively penetrates deep through tissues. 


TO STOP PAINS 


AND RELIEVE:— 


+ RHEUMATISM| 
* FIBROSITIS 
SCIATICA 

* LUMBAGO. 
NEURITIS 


and all Rheumatic Conditions 


* 


* 





Penetration 
Cream Goes Deep 
Into the Affected 
Areas, Relieves Pain, 
and Relaxes the Con- 
stricted Museles. 


Deep 





as illustrated in the 
the 
sites of the painful con- 
ditions experienced by rheu- 


Jaints 
avove knee X-ray are 


matic sufferers. °D.P.’ is de- 
signed to bring relief and 
stop painful Joint sufferings. 


Actual use by thousands of people has 


proved the _ long- 


lasting 


relief from 


RHEUMATIC PAINS with D.P. CREAM. 


Even if you have suffered for 
Beta you will quickly discover 
ow D.P. Cream can bring 
you rapid and blessed relief. 
Stiff, swollen limbs return to 
normal, pain ceases and once 
again vou will begin to enjoy 
the comfort and activity of a 
normal life. Never neglect 
the first symptoms of a rheu- 
matic condition—sharp aches 
and twinges, swellings and 
stiffness in joints. Check these 
attacks immediately with 
applications of D.P. Deep 
Penetration Cream to _ safe- 
guard yourself against the 
agonies of chronic crippling 
rheumatism. 


No matter what you have tried 
without relief, D.P. Cream 
will bring you the same posi- 
tive results that it has 
brought to so manv chronic 
rheumatic sufferers. Do not 
continue to be a vietim of : 
rheumatic condition, get D. P. 
from your chemist tod: wy. 


15/- per tube. 
60 


From all Chentists. 


Diaderm Labs., 9-11 Boundary 
Street. Rushcutter Bay. 


Sufficient 


for over application- 


NASW. 
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A FAMILY FUN 
FEATURE 


200 
“32 Naan peenrrenry: 
ae: aay “ve vceete 


9.99 


“Family Circle’s 


~) Family Quiz game 


for each member of the family 


Family Quizgame is de- 


| signed to help the family have fun together. 
Turn to page 50 for ansteers, 


FOR MOTHERS 


(1) True or false: Crewel 
work is a kind of embroidery. 
(2) What is the word that 
means money-lending at exor- 
bitant interest? (3) For what 
is the D’Oyley Carte Opera 
Company famous? (4) Why 
c some people use iodized salt : ? 

) I.Q. is the abbreviation for 
—? (6) What famous 
literary character said “To be 
(7) Is Omega 








or not to be’? 
the first or last letter of the 
Greek alphabet? (8) The 
ferninine of Maharaja 1 —-- --? 





FOR FATHERS 
(1) What is a collier? (2° 


Anthony Trollope was a 
famous English (a) statesman. 
(b) novelist, (c) actor. (3 
True or false: Cicero was a 
Roman orator. (4) Define fili- 
buster. (5) Name the explorers 
on the back of the latest Aus- 
tralian pound note. (6) Is meat 
a stimulant like tea and coffee? 
(7) Who discovered X-rays? 
{8) For what medical discovery 
was Jenner responsible ? 





FOR YOUNG TEENS 
13-15 years. 

(1) What is a sawyer? (2) 
What are fish eggs called? ‘3° 
On what river is Paris situated ? 
(4) Why 
before we hear 
W ho wrote 


=) 


do we see lightning 
thunder?  °5) 
“Captains Courage. 
ous: 





FOR SUB-TEENS 


10-12 years. 
(1 The hair that hangs be- 


tween a horse’s eyes is called 
his —————-? (2) Who stole 


the tarts the Queen of 
Hearts baked? (3) How 
many reigning Queen Eliza- 
beths did England have 
before the present one? (4) 
Who was Florence Nightin- 
gale? (5) True or false: “A 


bird's eve view” means “‘as seen 
from above’? (6) Is an cel a 
snake or a fish? 





FOR YOUNGSTERS 


64-9 years 


(1) True.or false: ‘“Taps” 
the bugle means bedtime. (2) 
Write 9 in Roman numerals. 
(3) What did George Washing- 
ton say when he cut down his 
father’s cherry tree? (4) How 
many notes are there in an 
octave? (5) Who won _ the 
race, the tortoise or the hare? 
(6) What isa drake? (7) True 
or false: The sailors’ hornpipe 
is a dance? (8) We get coco- 
nuts from what kind of trees? 


on 





FOR KINDERGARTENERS 
5-6 years 

(1) What color is a grape- 
fruit? (2) In the Bible, who 
was captain of the Ark? (3) A 
dog barks. What does a cat da? 
A> Who sailed with Wynken 
and Blynken? 
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AND 


‘THE 


PAINTER 


— “t knew many a child who grew strong on 
: possum bones.” 


well-sucked 
remembers 


Australian 


Dame 
days 


Ae ah 


re a while 


William Dobell makes a preliminary sketch. 
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THE 


POETESS 


HAT do the artist and 

his subject think and 

talk about while a paint- 
ing is being born? ‘They are 
both concentrating — _ the 
painter on the composition of 
his picture, on the distribu- 
tion of color, light and shade, 
and on the features and the 
personality of the sitter, the 
subject on appearing as re- 
laxed as possible. But oc- 
casionally other thoughts enter 
their minds: reminiscences, 
hopes, fears, calculations and 
comparisons, and the artist’s 
studio becomes an exchange 
for ideas, a market place for 
reminiscences. 


It was like this when Wil- 
liam Dobell painted the new 
portrait of Dame Mary Gil- 
more which The Australasian 
Book Society ccmmissioned. 
Dobell, one of Australia’s 
finest modern painters, worked 
on the portrait of Dame Mary, 
Australian writer, thinker, and 
poetess, in her King’s Crass 
Sydnev studio. 


Dame Mary leant back in 
her chair and thought of the 
davs when she was a child in 
“re country between the Darl- 
‘ng and Murray rivers, when 
-somen braved the heat using 
“seir sun-bonnet or a turkey’s 
- ng as a fan. 

‘To keep away flies we used 

Sush, an emus wing, a 
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high cost of hving . 


brush-chopped horse's tail, or 
a cow’s swisher.” Dame Mary 
told Dobell. 

“People compiain about the 
.. I re- 
anember the davs when butter 
was sixpence a pound and 
country women — many of 
whom couldn't afford a cow--- 
still had to bring up their 
children on drv_ bread, or 
bread and dripping. 


“Only the squatters family 
could afford a doctor for a 
sick child. Father had to 
have the doctor if he couldn't 
be saved without—after all, 
father was the protector of 
the family. A woman had the 
doctor only when she could 
no longer stand on her feet, 
or when she had a kinder hus- 
band than most women had. 


“But the bush was full of 
meat even if butter and eggs 
were scarce. And if you could 
not afford or were not allowed 
station beef there were always 
kangaroos and possums. ] 
knew many a child who grew 
strong on well-sucked possum 
bones. 


“The things we used against 
sickness! There was elder- 
berry for sunburn, and up by 
the barns and cowyards there 
grew nettles for the blood, and 
horehound for coughs, and 
dock for poultices . we 





also. wrapped dock rounu 
tough meat to make it tender. 
And we soaked bottle-brush 
in water to get syrup for sore 
throats and colds. The abor- 
igines taught us to make a 
tan lotion from the bark of 
the wattle for burns.” 


Dobell kept working all the 
while. He was an attentive 
listener, and enjoyed the ex- 
cursions into the past with 
Dame Mary as guide. 


Dame Mary talked of the 
goldfields at Gulgong, and 
drew a grim picture of six 
Chinamen strung up on trees 
during the Chinese riots. She 
spoke of mining prospectors, 
early settlers, and aborigines. 


“And there was a man 
whose profession it was to kill 
blacks—he was paid for that. 
I wrote a poem about him,” 
Dame Mary said. “I later 
met his daughter, but I never 
mentioned her father’s profes- 
sion to her,” 


Dame Mary also spoke of 
her own father, Donald Cam- 
eron, who was well versed in 
the classics and an expert in 
aboriginal lore. She remem- 
bered how she used to travel 
with him by bullock waggon. 


She frequently changed the 
subject. One moment she was 
in the Australian bush back in 
the 1870's. Next, she treated 
Dobell to a description of life 
in Paraguay, South America, 
where she migrated in 1893 
together with William Lane 
and his fellow socialists. She 
helped to found the new 
Australia colony in Paraguay 
and lived there for four years. 


Unselfishness, mutual trust 
and freedom of the individual 
were the guiding principles of 
the colony. But the ideals 
couldn’t survive In the strange 
tropical world of Paraguay 
with its hostile jungle, trouble- 
some natives, and murderous 
climate. The enterprise col- 
lapsed after six years. 

Dobell was fascinated by 
the old lady, whose mind is 
as keen and sparkling as ever 


it was. His portrait captures 
her personality with a= rare 
insight, which the — liberal 


sharing of her vivid memories 


undoubtedly helped him to 
gain, 

Dobell’s work has always 
drawn intense interest at the 


Archibald Prize Exhibition @ 
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Catch 

up with 

your 
other self 


Doubled up with the nagging, 
gnawing pain of gastro-intestinal 
disturbances?, Too tired and 
fatigued to worry any more about 
anything else but your ill-health ? 
Nerves shot to ribbons and meal- 
times a mockery? Maybe its 
nothing deep-rooted after all. Your 
trouble might only be a vitamin 
deficiency. And if it is you can 
stop worrying and start taking 
Clements Tonic with Vitamin B1— 
just a tablespoon in water before 
each meal is sufficient to supply 
the daily average requirements of 
Phosphates and Minerals, the all- 
important Vitamin Bl, and 
Caffeine. These constitute 
Clements Tonic’s famous formula 
and are essential for the main- 
tenance of your normal health. 
Without this regular intake you 
risk the miseries of iron deficiency 


anaemias, gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbances, irritability and de- 
pression. The regular use of 


Clements Tonic with Vitamin B1— 
in the bottle with the new dis- 
tinctive red label—will stimulate 
the flow of unhealthily sluggish 
gastric juices, improve a sickly 
appetite and invigorate a run 
down, anaemic blood-stream. The 
vitamins you need are the vitamins 
you get in... 


Clements Tonic 


WITH VITAMIN Bi 
on sale at all chemists and stores. 





Wat boys need 


We recommend this article especially to fathers but 
it will mean much to mothers, too. Incidentally, try substituting the word girl for boy 
as you read. We think you'll find you have something. 


BY CLARENCE G. MOSER, Author of “Understanding Boys” 


boy does not need encouragement to grow. He wants to grow. He does not 
want to stay small either in his physical growth or in his ability to handle life. His 
entire drive is toward growth, real growth. How fast or how well he grows depends 
on the feelings of the adults about him and on the feelings within himself. 
Feeling free to grow and feeling able to grow are the keys to growth. 
Boys grow best when they are with adults who are at ease with them and 
who seem to enjoy them most of the time. 
Boys grow best when they are permitted to make mistakes which will not harm 
them unduly and when they live with adults who do not pretend to be perfect. 
Boys grow best when those about them believe in them and express confidence 
in them in words and by giving them freedom for which they are ready. 
Boys grow best when those about them understand what they are trying to 
achieve and work with them or back them in their endeavors. 
Boys grow best when those who have authority over them permit them to raise 
questions, to express doubts, to try out their own ideas. 
Boys grow best when they understand the limits to their freedom within which 
they can make decisions and when freedom is limited to the responsibility 
they feel able to carry at their stage of development. 
Boys grow best when those about them guide them with firmness and consistency. 
Boys grow best | when adults behave as adults and show what the grown-up way is like. 
Boys grow best | when those about them help them when they need 
help to succeed, but leave them to struggle when they are winning by themselves. 
Boys grow best when those about them understand their changing needs. 
Boys grow best when they feel strong within themselves, when they feel they are 
the kind of person wanted by their family and their friends. 
Boys grow best in an atmosphere of friendliness and warmth whether 
from adults or other children. 
Boys grow best — when they meet actual life situations, emotionally charged, 
and deal with them constructively, with or without help. 
Boys grow best — when the tasks they face are suited to their abrlity and when they are 
not compared or pushed to keep up with or to surpass others. 
Boys grow best | when they are interested in what they are doing for its own sake 
when it has meaning for them. Children who are forced to perform a task 
in which there is no interest or understanding, are not helped but actually blocked. 
Those who attempt it are battling against human nature and will lose in the end. 
Parental love is the most powerful, most constructive force in a boy’s growth. 
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KODAK LENS ATTACHMENTS 
IMPROVE PICTURE QUALITY! 


You can achieve a quite startling improvement in the 
clarity of your snapshots, with Kodak lens attachments 
. . . filters, lens hood and close-up lenses. A filter 
over your camera lens peps up cloud effects by 
darkening the blue of the sky. Makes sharper pictures 
of distant scenes, panoramas, beach shots. Austral 
filters, made of fine optical glass, are available in 
yellow, yellow-green, green, orange, red and blue. 





The Kodak Lens Hood, as the name suggests, shields 
your camera lens from sun glare — just as you shade 
your eyes with your hand or hat brim. It’s a great 
aid to more detailed, crisper pictures when working 
against-the-light in sunlight or with flood lighting. 

The Austral Close-up Lens enables you to take full 
portraits and close-ups. All these attachments are 
available from your Kodak Dealer — ask him for details. 
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HOME MOVIES ARE TOPS 
FOR ENTERTAINMENT 


Delight the family, improve your hospitality when 
friends call — with your own home movie shows. With 
the new Cinevox Premier 16mm. Sound Projector you 
need no previous experience to show films with pro- 
fessional efficiency. Cinevox Premier is simple to 
operate, its nylon transmission gears are noiseless, 
‘it gives brilliant screen image and true-to-life sound. 
The complete outfit packs into one handsome case 
weighing only 36 Ibs. complete — yet the Premier will 
take films up to 2,000 feet in length. 

See it at your Kodak Branch or. Kodak Dealer, and ask 
about the Kodascope Film Library, too. 
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DEVELOP FILMS AT 
HOME WITHOUT 
A DARKROOM! 


Latest aid to success- 
ful and easy home 
development of your 
films is the Kodacraft 
Roll-Film Tank. With this tough, moulded plastic tank 
and its easy-to-load plastic apron you can make a 
simple routine of developing. Price is only 35/-. 


“A PLACE FOR 
EVERYTHING .. .” 


Kodak specialists have 
designed and produced 
these most practical and 
useful filing boxes for 
safe storage of and quick 
reference to your valu- 
able Kodachrome slides. 
All-steel construction of 
Kodaslide Compartment 
File provides handy 
swing-out compartments 
for convenient grouping 
and quick handling dur- 
ing a screening. Price 
£2/3/9. 

Kodaslide Flexo File per- 
mits temporary or per- 
manent grouping of slides 
by subjects. A particu- 
larly convenient file for 
use during projection, so 
that slides can be mar- 
shalled in order right 
under the operator's 
hand. Price 13/-. 
Kodaslide File Box holds 
140 Kodaslide mounts or 
55 glass mounts. Has 
separators for grouping. 
Price £1/1/-. 


For everything photographic — Consult your Kodak 
Branch or Kodak Dealer! 
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A creosote lamp, burning by a child's bedside, was once used to cure whooping-cough. 


Taking the whoop out of whooping-cough 


Do you remember the little creosote lamp which burnt 


beside your bed when you were a child? 


You were too young. perhaps, to know that your mother 
had placed it there so that its vapours would penetrate 
the room and stop the alarming “whoop” which gives 


whooping-cough its name. 


The little lamp which burnt like a beacon in the night 
has now vanished: Medical science has found an anti- 
biotic™ which, when given orally. kills the whooping-cough 


virus, and speeds recovery. 


rm ne a ce i a re RAL RY ONE Fe NT EN 2 mr Se | ER eS 
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OIL-BASED SOLVENT. — The drug is made synthetic- 
ally in Australia. Shell laboratories are supplying the 
oil-based solvent necessary for the manufacture of this 


major life-saving drug. 


This is just one of the many ways in which SHELL are 


helping doctors in their fight against disease. 


*Chloramyvcetin WY 
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AGLIOSTRO: itm... 
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Forger, thief, and master of 
black magic, Count Cagliostro : 
possessed strange powers 
which brought him fame, e ar > ii fre : zlio : 


fortune --and death. 
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Your chemist and his 


assistants will give you 


a, Soothing Ta 






FROM 
RHEUMATISM 
LUMBAGO 

SCIATICA (}h) 
& SPRAINS... 


BALMOSA is of great value. Stainless, non-irritating and 
rapidly absorbed, BALMOSA is widely used for relieving 
pain, stiffness and congestion. Coughs, colds, sore throats 
are quickly relieved when BALMOSA is rubbed into chest, 
neck and back—relieves pain, tones up the muscles. 


Ask your Doctor about BALMOSA. 


ALMOS 


In small and large tubes at all chemists. 


MUIR & NEIL Pty. Ltd.. SYDNEY and AUCKLAND. 


















friendly, personal 


service. 
* Ss 
Now you can secure the 
latest edition of the 
Always ask famous Glaxo Baby Book 
for —a complete, ecasy-to- 


follow guide to help you 
with all stages of baby’s 
early days — and before 
he arrives. 


To obtain your free copy 
of this most helpful book, 
just send 5d. in stamps to 


GLAXO 


LABORATORIES (AUST.) PTY. LTD. 


29-47 Villiers $t., North Melbourne, 
Vie. 


TIVE AY 
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the name of Count Alessandro 
di Cagliostro. 

But nature took a hand in 
the affairs of Count di Cag- 
liostro. Contrary winds blew 
the ship off course, and after 
a boisterous passage landed its 
passengers at the port of 
Valetta, Malta. 


Here the Count met the 
Grand ‘Master of the Knights 
of Malta, who, it” was said, 
knew the secret of eternal 
youth—a_ liquid, a_ small 
quantity of which would make 
one immortal. 


However, the Count did not 
obtain one drop of the precious 
life-giving substance. Instead, 
his money gradually frittered 
away; so that when he did 
reach Rome, and married the 
beautiful 15-year-old Lorenza 
Feliciani, he was a_ penniless 
man. 


But the Count had de- 
cided not to stay poor, 

He and _ Lorenza — now 
known as_ Seraphina — set 
forth in search of wealth and 
adventure. They turned their 
steps towards Gerinany. 

Soon Cagliostro was well 
known among the occultists of 
Germany for his wonder drugs 
and the curative powers of his 
hypnotic trances. With a 
retinue of men dressed in 
fabulous robes as priests of the 
ancient Egyptian goddess Isis, 
Cagliostro and his exquisite 
wife travelled about Europe 
with the dignity of a royal en- 
tourage, their fame and _for- 
tune growing as they went. 

They arrived at Strasbourg, 
in France, when the young 
Prince de Soubise, cousin of 
the great and powerful Car- 
dinal de* Rohan, lay dying 
there. Physicians from all] over 
Europe had failed to save the 
boy. 

The Cardinal sent an urgent 
message for the Count, and 
Cagliostro arrived with his 
retinue, 


The Count stood by the bed 
of the Prince. who had been 
in a deep coma for some time. 
and called in a loud voice. 

“Took at me! Look at me: 
You are not going te die. You 
are going to live. 

“To am over three hundred 
years old.” the Count told the 
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now wide-eyed boy, as he bent 
and touched “his forehead. 
“You will live and be as old, 
if you do what I say.” 

From out of his vast, em- 
broidered sleeve, Cagliostro 
drew a tube of blue liquid. 

“Ten drops of this tonight, 
and for the five following 
nights, and you will be well 
enough to go to Versailles, 
where the King is expecting 
you.” 

When the Prince arrived 
at Versailles; he had an ex- 
traordinary story to tell the 
King and the Court. ‘“My 
fever vanished and all pain 
fled away,” he told them. 

The Royal family _ be- 
seeched Cagliostro not to leave 
France, but he began the tour 
that led to his downfall. 

On his triumphal journey 
through France, he _ visited 
Lodges of the occult which 
were suspected of subversive 
activities. He became mixed 
up in politics, was thrown into 
gaol. 


Returning home, they had 
hardly set foot in Rome when 
they were arrested by the In- 
quisition for heresy. 


After a trial lasting for two 
years, during which time 
Seraphina had entered the 
convent of Appollonia, where 
she later died, Cagliostro was 
found guilty of the charge. 

The Papal Bull was dated 
March 21, 1791, and read: 


“Giuseppe Balsamo! At- 
tainted and convicted of many 
crimes, and of having in- 
curred the censures and pen- 
alties pronounced against 
heretics . . . Notwithstanding, 
by special grace and _ favor, 
the sentence of death by which 
this crime is expiated is hereby 
commuted into perpetual im- 
prisonment in a fortress, 
where the culprit is to be 
strictly guarded without any 
hope of pardon whatever.” 


Seven years later, when the 
French Army of Revolution 
entered Rome, some of the 
soldiers asked to see Caglio- 
stro. They saw what remained 
of him still chained to -the 
dungeon wall. When he had 
died, his gaoler did not know. 

During those years in the 
fortress cell, when he was 
forced to write his life story 
for the Inquisition, he must 
have thought many times of 
the farewell words of the 
Grand Master of the Knights 
af Malta: 

“Farewell, Count — Ales- 
sandro di Cagliostro! — Fare- 
well gifted of God! Farewcll, 
Nature's unfortunate child’ @ 
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‘‘Family Circle’s’> Doctor discusses 
problems on his consulting list today. 


Overweight 

The normally cheerful Joanna L. took 
time off from her three children to see 
me today. She had gained three stone 
in the past two years, and, still being 
relatively young, was becoming most 
concerned. 

She was, too, most indignant at the 
injustice of it. She declared: “Il work 
hard. have lots of exercise, 


acd Pocaay sete: 





my appetite is not excessive. | suppose 
it must be something to dc with mv 
glands!” 

It took quite some time to convince 
her that glandular disturbance as a 
cause of obesity was a rare occurrence. 

It took even more tactful explanation 
to instil into her that, in general, excess 
weight was due to excess food and tha 
her diet was more suitable for a heavy- 
weight boxer. 

We eventually decided this mutually, 
after we settled down to translating her 
daily diet into calories. She now has a 
balanced view of her -problem and _ is 
determined to adhere to a set diet (which 
incidentally is a very adequate one). To 
help her, I have prescribed some tablets 
which will take the edge off her appctite 
and make the job easier. 

I have also informed her that she is 
to weigh regularly and to see me in one 
month, 


Should They Smoke? 


John and Jim K., the two teenage sons 
of the local schoolmaster, have both 
decided they would like tc start smoking 
findeed, I suspect they have already 
begun). Mrs. K. came to me for advice. 
'  “T realise,” she said, “they are old 
enough to make up their own minds, but 
I would like you to tell me about the 
medical dangers and whether they are 
important enough to warrant my inter- 
vention. 

This is undoubtedly one cf the most 
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controversial questions of this era, and 
I hastened to assure Mrs. K. that I cer- 


tainly would not give her any definite | 


answer. 

I pointed out to her that there are 
many authoritative schools of thought in 
medical circles who can give sound 
reasons for suggesting that smoking js 
harmful and plays some part in the 
production of peptic ulcers, cardio- 
vascular disease, and lung cancer. 

No doubt her sons have read something 
of this in the daily Press, and 1 feel 
that at this stage it is up to the in- 
dividual to make up his own mind, know- 
ing these thecries put forward by repu- 
table medical men. Z 

I am afraid my evasive answer did not 
make Mrs. K. happy, but I did not fee! 
that mv job was to upcole her moral 
convictions. 





T.B. Dangers 

It seemed that a crisis had developed 
in the hithertc happy family of Mrs. S. 
She had stopped taking her children to 


see their grandparents because her 
brother. who had had tuberculosis, is now 
convalescing and living with them. 

He had been told by his chest physician 
that he was no longer infectious, and 
could lead a normal life provided he 
did not overdo things. 

Mrs. S. thereupon refused to take her 
two children to see the grandparents 
while her brother was there. and _ this. 
of course, had initiated an unpleasant 
scene. 

I had to approach the subject carefully, 
and, after discussing the giant strides 
made in the treatment of the disease, I 
diplomatically tried to point out that 
the course cf the disease had changed so 
rapidly that it was hard for the public 
to view the malady in its new persper- 
tive, 
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It was a much happier and less in- 
dignant mother who departed after I 
had bricfly tried to outline to her the 
modern idea of rehabilitating tubercu- 
lous patients so that they would not be 
social outcasts. 


Shaving Legs 

One would have thought a great 
tragedy had befallen Robin T. when she 
arrived with her face screwed up in 1 
frown. 

My fears were soon allayed, however, 
as she poured out her confession that 





ie had been shaving her legs for two 
years, and now some friends had _ to!d 
her chat the hair would grow. thicker 
and coarser than ever. 

Only ten minutes later, however, she 
tripped gaily away, secure in the con- 
viction that the shaving of hair does 
neither of these things. 


Should They Move? 


Mrs. J.’s problem is not a unique onc. 
She has heen having attacks of asthma 
for many years and has been to many 
doctors. She can, of course, now havc 
each individual attack quick!y controlled 
by modern drugs, but naturally her main 
desire is to prevent these wretched epi- 
sodes occurring. 

In desperation she has come to mic 
with the almost firm resolve to move two 
or three hundred miles inland fram the 
sea, as a last desperate throw. 

I tried to temper her enthusiasm for 
this radical idea. I have seen, too often. 
homes uprooted and men’s careers thrown 
to the winds in the vain hope that a 
new climate will eliminate the allergy. 

No doubt a move away from a certain 
area, with its specific grasses, pollens, 
dusts, and so on, often proves to be most 
beneficial, but frequenth the new en- 
vironment mekes httle or no difference @ 
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Say you start with those goldfish . .. a A rabbit is so cuddly . . . your child’s expression 
little fish food will bring them to the side will make you run for your camero. When 
of the bowl. Move in close, or your tiny hungry, the rabbit will be interested in any 
pet will be lost. food offered during the photographic session. 





Kittens are wonderful props for little-girl A dog biscuit and an affectionate pat 
pictures. A shot like this can never be posed, will help, but patience and firmness 
so act quickly. Use a film which enables are essentials in photographing a 


you to shoot at least at 100th of a second. child and dog. 


Looking Into 





World roundup of fascinating human foibles 


In-law Affliction. Husbands 
are much more likely than 
wives to have mother-in-law 
trouble and other in-law prob- 
lems. Simple reason: wives 
are usually younger and thus 
have more surviving relatives. 
Professor R. Albrecht found 
among husbands in their fifties 
almost half had a_ surviving 
mother-in-law, whereas only 
35 per cent. of the wives had 
one. University students re- 
ported twice as many grand- 
mas as grandpas. 


ML 


Weather and Work. When 
are emplcyees most likely to 
come late to work? Not, as 
expected, on the dull, rainy 
days, but on the sunniest morn- 
ings. A comparison of check- 
in times with daily weather 
reports led to the conclusion 
that “When it’s sunny and 
beautiful out-of-doors, — the 
business of earning a livelihcod 
is put off . . . whereas on a 
dark, dismal morning, the 
yawning secretary and sleepy 
engineer gulp down their 
coffee and set off to work more 
promptly.” 

Blue Monday brings tardi- 
ness; punctuality increases to- 
wards the middle of the week 
but drops as the weekend 
nears. Women are late more 
often than men, but are more 
willing tc work longer than 
men at the end of -the day. 


Teenage Weddings. Young 
couples should get cncourage- 
ment from sociologist Thomas 
P. Monahan’s finding that the 
break-up risk in marriage be- 
tween teenagers isn’t nearly 
as great as generally believed. 
He traced thousands of vouth- 
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ful marriages, and reported 
that even when brides married 
at 16 and grooms at 16 to 18 
the marriages remained firm 
in 65 per cent. of cases. The 
average duration of those that 
did end in divorce was close 


to 10 years. ; 
These were often handi- 
capped by bitter parental 


opposition, money worries and 
other problems. For a young 
boy and girl truly in love, 
with their families blessings 
and the help ordinarily ex- 
tended to newlyweds, Dr. 
Monahan believes these mar- 
riages need be little riskier 
than a mature alliance. 


Thumbs Down. If you be- 
lieve what the palmists tell 
you about vour thumb—that 
its shape and size reveal 
character traits “long power- 


ful thumb: strong personality 
and will; very short thumb: 
weakness. dependency’) — 


you're being misied. Psycholo- 
gists Henrvk Mfisiak and 
George J. Franghiadi com- 
pared the thumb measure- 
ments and personalities of 100 
adults and found no such re- 
lationship. 


Heady Hollucinations. Alice 
in Wonderland hallucinations 


are not uncommon among 
migraine sufferers. says Dr. 
Caro W. Lippman. Some say 


they feel their body growing 
to twice their normal height; 
others sav they ve shrunk to 
“about one foot high.” Still 
others feel as if their head is 
floating high above their neck, 
and find themselves trving to 
hold it down. 
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Velvet-smooth Cutex “‘Stayfast” ihek: pend fresh with 
colour hour upon hour! Apply Cutex ‘“‘Stayfast’’—leave 
for a few minutes, then blot gently with a tissue! .. . it 
clings to your lips hours longer! In the prettiest colours 
ever created—to match up with gleaming, hard-wearing 
Cutex Nail Polish ! 


CuUTtE™NM 
Stay fast LIPSTICK 


CUTEX “STAYFAST” LIPSTICK, 4/6 | 
CUTEX NAIL POLISH, 2/11 REGULAR 
0213 





“ETSI5”= crue 
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| 
buys this brilliant | 
colour slide 
| 
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_ projector ! 


Ca ae 


A first-rate projector at a keen budget orice Compact 
—folds into 842” x 34%4” x 5%” handy carrying case! 


Brilliantly lit large size projected pictures with 150 
watt illumination and three-element 4-inch {3 coated 


lens. Price includes lamp and carrying case. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING CAMERA DEALERS AND CHEMISTS 
=" GUARANTEED BY HANIMEX™ ay 


Be sure to receive your Hanimex Guarantee Card 
when buying. Photographic apparatus imported 
by Hanimex Pty. Ltd. is fully guaranteed and 
backed by a technical service organization in 
Australia. 


Send for the big new Photo Equipment Handbook 
— 88 information-packed pages — only 2,/6 port 
frec from Hanimex Pty. Ltd., Dept. FC/I, 
King Street. Sydney. BX 7281. 
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COULDN'T help overhearing what the two men who sat directly 
behind me on the bus were saying. One reported the divorce of 
a married couple. 

“Yes, I heard about it,” his companion remarked. “And I 
think, when you come right down to it, Joan is to blame. But women 
all get that way after children come — too much mother, too little 
wife.” 

I reported the conversation to a group of my friends — all married 
women with children. 

“Oh, no!” groaned Nancy, mother of twins. “Besides being ever- 
loving, giving mothers, experts in child guidance, models of patience, 
and towers of strength, we’re also supposed to be glamorous wives 
ready to play with our husbands at the drop of their homburgs. Well, 
I'm throwing in the towel!” 

“Oh, I don’t know, it’s not just doing things with your husband 
and looking attractive,” another member of the group remarked 
thoughtfully, “but being close in spirit that counts. 

“And lots of times your job of mothering has to come first for 
weeks and weeks, it seems to me.” 

Much is said and written today about the growth and development 
of children. But it is also important that we should understand better 
the growth and development of the husband-wife relationship, and 
how this affects each family member. 

The quality of the husband-wife relationship tends to be on 
a high level during the first few years of marriage, and then is apt 
to decline as children make more demands for time and affection 
from parents. Often one or both partners find it difficult to function 
as wife and mother or husband and father. 

“Over and over again the psychiatrist learns, in reviewing the 
history of families in difficulty, that their troubles started with the 
birth of the first child, or even with pregnancy,” says Dr. John Levy 
in his book “The Happy Family.” [To page #2 
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Why does trouble in 
marriage often start with 
the coming of children? 
This author explores causes 
often unadmitted but basic 


to happiness in marriage 


By MYRL C. BOYLE 
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NAPRO’S new 3-second 
your hall 


ata, 
HAIRDRESSING 














with Vitamin 


arya Dg sey 


re ae elt 


Be ee 


F & Cholesterol 


IN THE DECORATIVE 
PLASTIC 
SQUEEZE BOTTLE 


Like a facial for your hair! 
Napro’s wonderful new Luxury 
Cream Hairdressing . . . with 
Vitamin F and Cholesterol to 
nourish and vitalise . . . creamy 
lanolin to silken and smooth your 
hair to new loveliness through- 
out the most active day. No 
oiliness!' No heavy creams! 
Removes dandruff. Keeps hair 
healthy, sparkling with highlights. 
Economical, too — surprisingly 
little each day does such a lot 
for you all day. In pink. green 
or blue squeeze bottles with 
money-saving refills. At all 
chemists and salons. 
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Wonderful 
After-Shampoo 
Rinse 


Napro’s Luxury Cream Hair- 
dressing is so good for your 
hair, a few drops in warm 
water makes a perfect after- 
shampoo rinse! Try it for 
wonderful new hair loveliness 
to-night! 

































































NAPRO 


for radiant 
loveliness 








Did you know that because 
Allenburys ACRIFLEX con- 
tains the new _ antiseptic 
aminacrine hydrochloride in 
a soothing cream base it pro- 
vides an ideah powder base for 
any girl or woman afflicted 


with acne? . Allenburys Acri- 
flex, already used in most 
homes as a first aid dressing 
for cuts, bruises and burns, 
prevents the spread of infec- 
tion and/ assists natural] heal- 
ing. 2/6 and 4/3 at chemists 
only. 





Are You 
Wife or 


Mother? 
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Each marriage is unique and 
has its own characteristics and 
needs, 


It helps to have a concept 
of marriage and love as some- 
thing changing and moving, 
not a static thing that reached 
a peak in the beginning—a 
peak that must be maintained. 


It helps with each day’s 
problems and joys if a hus- 
band and wife have some gen- 
eral idea of where they are 
heading, knowing that experi- 
ences such as child-rearing and 
child-bearing will claim them 
for years and then be fol- 
lowed by other interesting 
periods in marriage. 


By the time their children 
have left them, husband and 
wife should have a closer re- 
lationship, a deeper love than 
they ever imagined in the first 
year of marriage. 

However, in our. society, 
motherhood is so demanding 
that the emphasis on the 
mother’s role is stressed to 
such an extent that a woman 
may easily become carried 
away with this job to the detri- 
ment of her wifely role. 


But if, as a wife, a mother 
feels a deep, underlying happi- 
ness in the unfolding of a 
many-faceted womanliness, she 
makes a more loving, giving, 
accepting mother. 


On the other hand, Dr. 
Levy’s study of children whose 
emotional adjustment was 
dwarfed and twisted through 
over-solicitous, over-protective 
mothers showed that these 
mothers were unhappy and 
sought fulfilment and _ self- 
expression in their relationship 
with their children rather than 
with their husbands. 


Unconsciously they en- 
couraged their husbands in a 
passive role as parent. 


It strengthens a man’s ego 
and expands his spirit to know 
his wife loves him profoundly 
and finds her greatest happi- 
ness in being his wife and the 
mother of his children. 

This not only makes him 
a stronger, more loving hus- 
band but also a more mascu- 
line, devoted father. 

Then, too, the woman who 
has a mature love for her 
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mate, constantly reinforced by 
intimate rapport with him in 
day-to-day living, is a shining 
example to her daughters. Her 
sons will be stronger, more 
masculine men because they 
have experienced -in their 
formative years the love of a 
mature woman, and found in 
their father the meaning of 
true manliness. 


They will have absorbed the 
very essence of happiness—the 
capacity to love, 

Time and again I recognise 
the emotional responses I 
from sharing my 
mother’s love for her husband 
in the feeling I have for my 


own husband and the way our 
children cherish him. 


More than one woman ina 
group to which I belong ex- 
pressed a longing to have a 
closer affinity with her hus- 


band. but remarked, “He 
seems standoffish and _pre- 
occupied — apparently _ self- 


sufficient.” 


\LEN often build a protective 

wall) around themselves 
because from childhood they 
are expected to be strong and 
independent, and habits of 
reticence and control are fos- 
tered from the time they are 
little boys. But in their inner- 
most hearts they often long for 
a chance to give expression to 
their dependent longings and 
to pent-up tenderness. 

It is a wise and loving wife 
who can put aside her girl- 
hood habits of expecting the 
man to make the first move 
in showing affection and atten- 
tion. Through warm-hearted 
womanliness she can be the 
one to encourage a new close- 
ness and oneness. 


There are times when con- 
centrated mothering is essen- 
tial, and it sometimes takes 
every ounce of energy and 
time a woman has—with the 
baby teething, the toddler with 
gastritis, and the six-year-old 
down with flu. The husband- 
wife rapport is submerged by 
stormy seas at such times. 

But it’s the strength the 
mother derives from her sure 
and certain knowledge of the 
father’s sustaining presence 
and love that helps her steer 
into calmer waters. 

Husband and wife need 
each other more than ever in 
the pressures of modern living 
—not for a desperate clinging 
together like survivors on a 
raft, nor two committee mem- 
bers, but in a more elemental _ 
way—as man needs food and 
beauty and laughter.@ 
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Worn out by the long trek, Little Eli (Donald Mac- 
Donald) sleeps while Eli promises to buy freedom 
for bond-slave Hannah Bohlen (Dianne Foster). 


In the dual role of director and star of 


“The Kentuckian,” Burt Lancaster brings to 
the screen a best-selling novel of adventure 

in the Kentucky wilderness of 1820. This 
United Artists film in Technicolor and 
Cinemascope is now being released in Australia. 


Ke 


Eli meets charming school teacher Susie (Diana ; : ; ; 
Lyn). He devides te give up his dream of wealth in pots. set Sie memes ae seebe Bh bes 
Texas and settle down in the town of Humility. Hannah and takes her and little Eli on to Texas. 


Travelling on a riverboat, Eli overcomes 
gamblers from whom he has won money. 
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Play safe 


with the sun... 


use Hamiltons 
Sunburn Cream 
... the finest 
sunburn cream 
ever made! 


OBTAIN A TUBE 
TODAY FROM YOUR 
NEAREST CHEMIST 


MADE BY HAMILTON LABORATORIES LIMITED, AUSTRALIA 


Despite the efforts of local 
Councils, mosquitoes will be 
troublesome again this sum- 
mer. Did you know that dur- 
ing the last war Dimethyl 
Phthallate was proved the 
most effective insect repellent 
in the Islands and _ that 
ALLENBURYS MOSQUITO 
STICKS contain this safe, 
sure repellent? Guard against 
discomfort and sleepless nights 
during the coming summer 
a by rubbing on ALLEN- 
BURYS MOSQUITO STICK. 
You’ll like the pleasant per- 
fume, the convenient lipstick- 
like pack, and, above all, 
the fact that it really does re- 
te all insect ts effectively. 

/3 stick at all Chemists. 





Pier Angel 


Watches her 


arms of her h 





Family is First Love of 


Pier Anceli 


HEN French = film 

director Leonarde Mo- 

guy saw Anna Maria 
Pierangeli at the home of a 
friend in 1950, he knew that 
his long search for a girl to 
play the starring role in “To- 
morrow is Too Late’ was at 
an end. 

For her performance of 
this difficult role of change 
from girlhood to womanhood, 
Anna Maria won the name 
part in the American film 
“Teresa,” and lost—as far as 
the public was concerned— 
her own Christian names 
forever. 

Lovely Pier Angeli, of the 
startling green eyes and 
brown-bronze hair, was eight- 
een years of age when she 
first faced the screen cameras, 
yet it was not until the night 
of her twenty-first birthday 
that she was allowed to wear 
lipstick on the street for the 
first time. 

Now, at the age of 23, with 
nine successful pictures behind 
her, she is mistress of her own 
home and one of the newest 
and most beautiful of Holly- 
wood mothers. 

Her husband, Vic Damone, 
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who will be seen here soon as 
the Caliph in M-G-M’s film 
version of the successful stage 
play “Kismet,” was one of a 
large family of Italian origin 
and has been accepted wholc- 
heartedly by the Pierangel 
household—Mrs. __ Picrangeli, 
Pier’s twin, Maria Pavan, and 
fun-loving schoolgirl sister 
Patrizia. 

Pier and her husband chose 
an apartment (“until we can 
get a home of our own’) not 
too far from Pier’s family or 
the studios. Here, on cook’s 
days off, they enjoy prepar- 
ing their own meals-~—Italian 
style—with sometimes one of 
Pier’s favorites, “smashed po- 
tatoes” or “amburgers.” 

Although Pier loves acting, 
she is still unspoiled by the 
adulation her popularity has 
brought her, and prefers the 
quiet of her own home to the 
bright life the film capital has 
to offer. 

And now that tiny Perry 
Rocco Luigi Damone has en- 
tered her world, Pier is even 
more certain that it was a 
wise decision to cast her 
family for the leading role in 
her own life story. @ 
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Meeland had been the 
alternative. Between the 
two of them existed the com- 
fortable casualness of two 
people who have known cach 
other for a long, long time. 

She waited until he had 
stowed her luggage in the 
boot at the back of the car 
and slid into the driving seat 
beside her. Then she said, 
‘“Where’s Dad?” 

“He had a busy day in 
court. He couldn't get away 
in time to meet the plane.” 

“Oh!” Debby said, nod- 
ding. 

As David drove her home 
he gave her a swift resume of 
all the local news. He told 
her, too, that he and = her 
father had been playing golf 
on Saturday afternoons. 

“Gaod!” Debby murmured, 
without really hearing. She 
stared at nothing unti] David 
stopped the car outside her 
house. 

Emma came running out of 
the kitchen as fast as her 
rheumatism would _ permit. 
“Miss Debby!” She enveloped 
Debby in her arms. “‘Oh, dar- 
ling, it’s good to have you 
back!” 

Debby sighed long and 
deeply. “It's good to be hack, 
Emma,” she said. Still with 


the old housekeepers arm 
round her shoulders, she 
walked into the house. David 


came to the front door. 


“T put your bags at the foot 
of the stairs,” he said. 

“Thanks, David.” She 
laughed a little. “I’m a fine 
one. I haven’t thanked you 
for anything, have [? It was 
swect of you to meet me and 
pring me home.” 


Bringing up baby on a bud- 
get? Then you know he needs 
plenty of Vitamin C. But do 
you know Vitamin C must be 
taken daily—because the body 
cannot store it? Allenburys 
ORANGE JUICE is concen- 
trated from fresh oranges, 
and contains the Vitamin C 
content of 32 big juicy 
oranges, yet costs only 6/6 an 
8o0z. bottle at all chemists. To 
match such economy .you 
would have to buy oranges 
for less than 24d. It. can’t be 
done these days! 
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Upstairs, Debby put the 
bags on her bed and walked 
to the window in a gesture 
so automatic and familiar that 
she did not realise her mistake 
until she began to tremble. 

How many times, towards 
the end, she had stood like 
this at the window, watching, 
waiting for Clive to come, and 
refusing to believe the rumors 
about him and Paula Jameson 
until Clive himself had proved 
they were true. 

Debby had just turned 21 
when she met Clive Matthews 
at a club dance. 

She went to the dance with 
David: Clive went alone. He 
was fair-haired and good-look- 
ing. After someone had intro- 


danced at intimate little road- 
houses in the country. 

When the weather was too 
bad for them to go far afield, 
they stayed home in the fire- 
lit den at Debby’s house. And 
those times came to be best 
of all for her, because she had 
Clive wholly to herself then. 

In the beginning there had 
been no need for measures 
like that. Debby had become 
so sure of his love-—for cer- 
tainly it must be Jove—that 
she failed to notice when his 
attentiveness decreased  Jittle 
by little. When the realisa- 
tion did come, it came with 
a shock. 

They had gone to tne Hil- 
lerton Inn that night to hear 


duced them and they had Paula Jameson again, a local 
danced. he girl who was 
looked down trying her 
at her, smil- COQOO OO OOO singing 
ing a little. ODE TO A FATHER-IN-LAW wings. 

“T can see No one thinks about him, When — she 
ma" he let ar romed ariel: “nihed he 
said, “that He’s never even hazed. number the 
the best years wo jokes are told to mock him, dance music 
of my life No slurs for him befitting. resumed and 
have been _ But wait before you hock him; Debby mur- 
wasted.” He's good for baby-sitting. mured_ some- 

And Debby —Russ Newbold. thing to 
replied Clive. He 
smoothly: ODOOO OO OOO didn’t ans- 
“Oh, T don't wer. She 


know. I always sav the best 
Is yet to come.” 

The next afternoon Emma 
called to her while she was 
planting daffodil bulbs. 
‘Someone in the living-room 
to see you.” 

“Thanks, Emma.” Debby 
went through the hall. strip- 
ping off her gardening gloves. 
When she saw it was Clive she 
stopped short. 

She recovered fast. “You 
apparently are no longer a 
time-waster.”” 

He smiled. “I have dis- 
covered the unplumbed possi- 
bilities of making hay. Frankly, 
Debby, would you like to go 
for a drive?” 

She considered that. “Frank- 
ly,” she said, “it would be a 
lovely thing to do.” 

He drove out into the coun- 
try and stopped the car by 
a stream that meandered 
quietly along between high 
banks. <A little silence built 
up and out of it Clive said 
suddenly, “Debby.” 

She turned. “Yes?” 

It took no more than that 
for them to be in each other's 
arms, for Debby to be in love. 

They went driving. Some- 
times she took the wheel, he 
waiching the winter sun play 
on her bright hair. 

They dined at out-of-the- 
way places Clive knew about. 


turned tc look at him-—and 
saw that his eyes were on 
Paula Jameson, who was sit- 
ting at a table in a far corner 
of the room. He was 
utterly still. And = suddenly 
Debby was. remembering . the 
words that he had spoken so 
casually, but so often, in the 
past three or four weeks: 
“How about dropping in at 
the Hillerton Inn tonight, dar- 
ling?” 

It was a friend who told 
her finally. 

“Debby, you’re about the 
only person in the town who 
doesn’t know what's going on. 
Every time Clive leaves your 
house, he goes straight to the 
Hillerton Inn.” 

A week later Debby was in 
the country with her Aunt 
Jenny ..- 

Now she turned from the 
window, thinking. Have three 
months gone so quickly? She 
unpacked her bags and walked 
downstairs to drink Emma’s 
tea. About five o'clock her 
father arrived, calling from 
the garage: “Hallo, Emma. 
Has my daughter arrived?” 

There was Debby’s cue. She 
walked out to meet him, her 
mouth curved upwards, arms 
wide. “Hallo, Dad!” 

That night, when supper 
was over, when Emma had 
gone to the cinema and her 
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father was working in the den, 
Debby wandered out into the 
garden. She was huddled on 
the hammock in the fading 
twilight when David strolled 
round the side of the house. 

“Hallo,” she said. 

He stood before her. “I 


have a_=problem,” he — said 
gravely. “If sou were ime, 
would you go swimming or 


would you ge for an evening 
stroll?” 

She smiled up at him. “Td 
go swimming. “The suns heen 
out all day.” 

He sighed. 
to come, too?” 

Sudden warmth rose in her. 
He knows that this first night 
is the hardest for me. she 
thought. He wants to be kind. 
“All right,” she said. 

She and David swam side 
by side to a raft and lay on 
it, not speaking for long 
minutes at a time. Then a 
breeze came up and beth of 
them shivered and raced for 
the shore, laughing. 

When they were home again 
she reached out a_ hand. 
“Thank you, David. — she 
said simply. 

His hair was almost bluc- 
black in the moonlight. “It 
was your idea, remember?” 
he said. “Next time it’s my 
turn.” 

Her smile was faint. “Good 
night,” she said, and turned 
and went into the house. 

One night, after they had 
been to the theatre and were 
on their way home, he was 
singing in a clear and jovous 
tenor and Debby thought, 
smiling: He's like a leaf -h- 
just bobs along through life. 
The parallel pleased her and 
she chuckled quietly. Then 
the amusement’ died. 

What had Clive been, then? 
She thought of the sureness 
and hardiress and confidence 
of him, the bigness of her love 
for him. A rock? She con- 


“Thanks. Tike” 


sidered. Yes, Clive was akin 
to a rock. David’s song went 
[To page 46 


on and she sat 





5-aminoacridine, recognised 
in the 1948 British Pharma- 
copoeia as aminacrine hydro- 
chloride, is a powerful 
non - irritant, non - staining 
member of the flavine group 
of antiseptics. Allenburys 
ACRIFLEX, available only 
from your chemist, contains 
aminacrine hydrochloride in 
a soothing cream, providing 
the ideal first aid and later 
treatment for everyday in- 
juries such as cuts. bruises 
and burns, 2/6 and 4/3 at 
chemists only. 
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Always 
the Last & 


to Know 





From page do 


listening. The leaf and the 
rock. 

Only a few moments ago 
‘he had been thinking how 
hoilow the hours were, and 
now all the hollowness seemed 
to have been filled in. She 
felt oddly satisfied. There 
had been none of the familiar 
nonsense in David's conversa- 
tion, yet she was content. 

On Saturday afternoon she 
went to tea with a girl-friend. 
When she got home, a tall 
figure rose from the hammock 
under the tree in the garden. 

“You're out late,” David 
said, “for such a little girl.” 

Her laughter had a lumin- 


ous sound. “I ran all the way 
home.” 
He smiled. ‘“That’s all 


right, then.” 

The garden was dark and 
cool and quiet, the scent of 
flowers was in the air. 

“Like something to eat?” 
Debby asked. 

“Not unless you do.” 

David’s voice was deep and 
not quite steady and Debby 
was stopped still by it, her 
breath fluttering. He came 
to her and held her face be- 
tween his hands. ° 

“Marry me, Debby?” he 
said very quietly. 

She stood, unable to look 
anywhere but at him, thinking, 
David—David? Is this love— 
again? Oh, I'd. have to be 
certain! I wouldn't want to 
hurt him, not him, She backed 
away from him and walked 
to the hammock. “I loved— 
Clive, you know.” She hadn’t 
spoken his name aloud for 
months. 

“IT know.” He followed, sat 
beside her. 

Debby searched his face. He 
seemed to be telling her that 
he was sure of her. “But 
how can you?” she cried. 

“Love is more than moon- 
light and melody, Debby. It’s 
faith and knowledge, it’s life 
itself, it’s two people hand in 
hand. And I've felt your hand 
in, mine for a long time.” 

- Tears filled her eyes. “I 
can’t think of anyone I'd 
rather have holding it. But 
I'm not ready for marriage. 
David. I - 

He tipped her face and 

kissed her mouth. Not the 
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way Clive used to, savagely, 
but deeply and sweetly. “Sleep 
on it,” he said. “I'll be here, 
anyway. It isn’t as if you 
could get rid of me, you 
know.” 

Their relationship after that 
night assumed a new quality. 

The weeks sped by and 
something in Debby seemed to 
be speeding, too, towards a 
conclusion. David’s business 
was growing. People liked 
him. He was thinking about 
doing up his house. 

One bright May afternoon 
she was helping Emma in the 
kitchen when the _ doorbell 
rang. Emma answered it, and 
a moment later she returned 
to the kitchen with a queer 
expression on her face. 





“It's OUR waagislecs isn’t it? 


supposed 


“For you, love,” she said, 
gesturing. “In the den.” 

Debby went wordlessly, 
catching a glimpse of a car 
outside the house. Oh, no, 
she thought, it can’t be. 

“Hallo, Debby,” Clive said. 

She stood in the doorway. 
“Hallo.” 


He grinned and she saw 
that his face was thinner. “I 
got the same warm welcome 
from your housekeeper,” le 
said. 

“If I'd known you were 
coming,” Debby said, “I'd 
have hired a brass band. Per- 
haps your friend could have 
sung for us.” 

Clive raised his eyebrows. 
The grin still stuck. “You 
didn’t know? She threw me 
over.” 


“Indeed!” Now you know 


to do somet 


how it feels, she thought. “And 
you'd really admit that?” 

“Why not?” £The= grin 
ebbed and his eyes moved 
with a remembered brilliance 
over her face. “Or perhaps 
I'm admitting that she was 
all a mistake to begin with, 
Debby.” 

Her mouth went suddenly 
dry; she felt herself whirling 
in an old and perilous cur- 
rent. “I think you’re just a 
little bit too late,’ she said 
breathlessly. 

She walked into the room so 
that the sofa was between 
them. She realised she was 
trembling. 

“You'd better go,” she said, 
looking pointedly at the door. 

He came round the. sofs. 


on am | always the one thot’s 
ing about it?’ 


“We spent a lot of time to- 
gether in this room. We were 
in love, you and I. Debby— 
will you let me see you again. 
will you let me take you out 
tonight?” 

“I'm going out tonight.” 
She tried to make a small 
triumph of the words and did 
not succeed. 

“What about 
night, then?” 

She felt shaken and_ sud- 
denly tired. “I don’t know.” 

He had made no move to 
touch her, but his look had 


tomorrow 


the effect of an embrace. “To- 
morrow night,” he — said 
quietly. “About eight.” And 
he went. 


She wondered what it would 
be like to go out with Clive 
now, to pick up where they 
had left off. Could she ever 
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again be the girl who had 
fallen in love overnight? 
She went from the room, 
and as she passed the door 
that led to the garden she 
saw David mowing his side 
lawn. She stopped for an 
instant. Had he seen Clive? 
She went into the kitchen. 
When David called for her 
that evening, her eyes searched 
his face for some clue. But 
he just grinned his grin at her, 


saving: “Hallo. Are you 
ready?” 
“Ready,” she said. 


In the car she leaned back 
against the seat, watching the 
blue night slide by. She did 
not pay much attention to. 
where they were going until 
David stopped by a long, low 
building on which a sign said, 

“Hillerton Inn.” There were 
butterflies in Debby’s stomach. 
“What are we doing here?” 
she asked. 

“I thought you might like 
a change.” David said. 

“Yes.” Debby murmured. 

There was music and they 
danced, sat down again. Then 
Paula Jameson came out to 
sing. Debby’s hands curled 
in her lap. Had that last time 
been almost a year ago, when 
Paula had sung and Debby 
had looked into Clive’s face 
and known heartbreak? Debby 
turned away and _ stared 
straight at Clive. 

He was standing against 
the wall, his eyes on Paula as 
if she were the only person 
in the world. 

While the cold crept down 
into Debby, her mind was 
thinking coherently: Why, to 
Clive she is the only person 
in the world; he’s still in love 
with her. He couldn’t keep 
her, but he'll never be free 
of her. He came running to 
me just for comfort and sym- 
pathy. 

She turned to see if David 
had noticed Clive and found 
him watching her with his 
clear eyes. 

“You knew Clive would be 
here tonight,” she said calmly. 

Just as calmly David said, 


“Yes. He's here every night 
—still.” 

They sat and looked at 
each other. There -was no 


more unease in Debby, or 
indecision. But there was a 
slowly mounting happiness. 
“I’ve been a long time 
learning that a leaf can be.a 
rock,” she murmured, and, 
when he looked puzzled, she 
smiled and held out her hand. 


Her eyes glistened. “Let’s 
go home, David,” she whis- 
pered. @ 
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DOUBLE-ACTING 


DEXSAL 


Relieves 
and 
Revives! 


To snap out of it quickly 
when your’ stomach is 
queasy and head a-throb. 
take Dexsal, wonder- 
working Dexsal . 
from your chemist. 


f Dexsal instantly re- 
e lieves nausea, bilious- 
2. 





ness, tummy upsets. 


Dexsal contains 34 
per cent. energy-giv- 
ing glucose to pep 
you up! 


(cK 





SPARKLING 


DEXSAL 


PUTS A SPARKLE 
IN YOUR EYES! 
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This 
YOu? 


Are You 
Cheating 
Yourself? 


By WELLS CARR 


RE you animal, vegetable, 
or something more? 
Are you content to jog 
along, or do you strive to in- 
crease your knowledge and 
your understanding of others? 
This quiz will answer the 
question for you. 
Examine this list and score 
three for each question that 
gives vou the answer yes: 


]-—Do some of vour friends 
amaze vou with how 
much more they get out 
of the same books you 
have read thar vou do? 


‘2— Are you lost when a dis- 
cussion enters the realm 
of phiinsophy or ethics? 


33--In an ordinary walk or 
ride, do other people 
make a host of interest- 
ing observations — that 
you would entirely over- 
look? 


4—Have you practically no 
scientific knowledge? 


e 
Fy Do concerts, art  exhi- 
bitions, lectures, ballet 
bore you? 
@ 


—Do you measure success 
with a & sign? 





7{-—Do you lead a dull, stag- 
nating existence? 


@ 

Are your friends rather 
shall ow, _ pretentious 
people? 

@ 


Q-—Your curiosity about in- 

teresting matters may oc- 
casionally awaken, but 
are you mentally too lazy 
to pursue a line of in- 
quiry very far? 

@ 

1Q—Do you confine your 
reading to light, larid, or 
trivial material? 


YOUR SCORE SHEET 


[F your score is 21-30, your mind, curicsity, and 
_ Senses are shut tight against the millions of fascina- 
ting and enriching things which can make life so full 


and deeply satisfying! 


If you score 6 to 18, you are partly cheating your- 
self of a rich and interesting life, because you lazily 
neglect developing your capabilities and devote your- 
self to too many cf the trivial and unimportant aspects 
of materralistic living. 


If vou score below 6, you are a sensitive, educated, 


and cultured person. @ 
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Do you 
hate yourself 


in the 
morning ? 


Is a good time really worth it? 
How’s your recovery-rate next 
day? Jumpy? Irritable? De- 
pressed? Tortured by gastro- 
intestinal disturbances that 
leave you feeling old and tired 
and a “thas been”? Mayhe you 
aren’t aS young ag you were. 
Maybe you feel you should 
slow down. But it could be just 
a vitamin deficiency. And 
that’s a condition you can do 
something about. One Clements 
Tonic Vitamin Tablet taken 3 
times a day will supply your 
average daily requirements of 
iron and Vitamins B1, B® and 
C and Niacinamide. The main- 
tenance of normal health de- 
mands this regular intake. 
Clements Tonic Vitamin 
Tablets provide it. They are 
strongly recommended for iron 
deficiency anaemias, fatigue, 
gastro-intestinal disturbances, 
irritability and depression. 
Clements Tonic Vitamin 
Tablets help take the strain 
and stress out of modern living. 
No matter what the pace the 
regular use of Clements Tonic 
Vitamin Tablets promotes the 
flow of turgid gastric juices, 
sharpens the appetite and invi- 
gorates the bloodstream. No 
fiddling with bottles and 
glasses. Clements Tonic Vita- 
min Tablets are available for 
your good health in convenient, 
hygienic “Sealtite” strips. 


Clements Tonic 
VITAMIN TABLETS 


manufactured by the makers 
of famous Clements Tonic 
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Arthur and Dorothy Poschen with their = 7 : 
children. Left to right: Barbara, 7; . 
Kathryn, 11; Gay, 5; Ruthann, 13, and 

Christine, 2. 





a 


Meet the Poschens, a happy, 
healthy, family of seven 
(five girls — another 

one expected). Onoth 
following pages are their 
‘economical, attractive recipes, 
their time-saving ideas 


‘kitchen. 
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THE 


—ecchene 


FAVORITE 
YEAR 
"ROUND 
RECIPES 


Not to be outdone by any of his 
Poschen turns his 
and to this quick 'n’ easy Pine- 


family, Mr. 


apple Upside-Down Cake. 





2 tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine. 

4 cup brown sugar. 

4 slices pineapple. 

Maraschino cherries. 

1 package cake mix. 

Whipped cream. 


Melt butter in cake tin. 
Sprinkle with brown sugar. 
Arrange pineapple slices and 
cherries over brown sugar. 
Make up according to pack- 





age directions on cake mix 
and pour over pineapple slices. 
Bake in a moderate oven. Cool 
5 minutes, then turn out on 
serving plate, pineapple side 
up. Serve warm with whipped 
cream. 

NOTE: Apples, pears, 
peaches, prunes, raisins and 
other fruits may be substituted 
for the pineapple and cherries, 


RUTHANN’S CREAMED CAULIFLOWER 


I small cauliflower. 

+ cup powdered milk. 

I tin condensed cream of 
mushroom soup. 

1 teaspoon prepared mus- 
tard. 

Salt and pepper. 

Paprika. 

Cook cauliflower in boiling 

salted water until tender but 


still firm. Drain and reserve } 
cup liquid. Dissolve the pow- 
dered milk in the cauliflower 
liquid and add to soup. Blend 
in mustard. Heat and season 
to taste. Place hot cauliflower 
in serving dish, cover with 
soup sauce and sprinkle with 
paprika. Makes six to eight 
servings. 


TUNA RAREBIT 


4 cup margarine. 


+ cup flour. 


I teaspoon salt. 


& teaspoon pepper. 


2 cups milk. 

14 cups shredded tasty 
cheese. 

1 tin (7 ounces) tuna, 
flaked. 


8 slices toast, buttered. 
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Melt margarine in top of 
double boiler over direct heat. 
Remove from heat and blend 
in flour, salt and _ pepper. 
Gradually add milk and cook 
until thickened, stirring con- 
stantly. Place over boiling 
water and blend in cheese, stir- 
ring occasionally until cheese 
is melted. Add tuna and 


spoon over buttered toast. 
Makes 8 servings. (The Pos- 
chen family is so fond of 





2 squares (1 ounce each) 
chocolate. 

2-3rds cup milk, scalded. 

2 cups sugar. 

I tablespoon glucose. 

2 tablespoons butter or mar- 
garine. 

I teaspoon vanilla extract. 

4 cup chopped nuts. 


Melt chocolate in scalded 
milk, stirring until blended. 
Add sugar and syrup and 
cook slowly, stirring until 
sugar dissolves. When mix- 





2 1-lb. packages’ frozen fish 
or fresh fish fillets. 
Salt and pepper. 
1 onion, sliced. 
14 tablespoons butter or 
margarine. 
7 medium-sized potatoes, 
diced finely. 
Boiling water. 
I small tin condensed cream 
of celery soup. 
4 teaspoon pepper. 
I teaspoon dried basil. 
2 tablespoons cooking 
sherry, optional. 
Pimiento or parsley. 
Let fish stand at room tem- 
perature until fillets can be 
separated. Rinse fillets, pat 
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A 


Tuna Rarebit that Mrs. Pos- 
chen 


recipe. ) 


always doubles the 


ture boils, cover and cook 3 
minutes. Then remove cover 
and continue cooking to soft 
ball stage. Remove from heat, 
add butter, and cool. Add 
vanilla extract and beat vigor- 
ously until candy is very thick 
and loses its gloss. Add nuts. 
Pour quickly into greased 8in.- 
square pan. When firm, cut 
into lin. squares. (It’s a 
house rule never to double this 
recipe so the children will 
not eat too much fudge.) 


dry and sprinkle lightly with 


salt and pepper. Arrange in 
shallow greased baking dish. 
Saute onion in butter until 
golden. Add potatoes and a 
small amount of boiling water. 
Cover and cook until potatoes 
are tender, adding more water 
during cooking if necessary. 
Arrange onions and potatoes 
over fish. Cover with mixture 
of condensed soup, seasonings 
and sherry. Bake in moderate 
oven (350deg. F.) 20 to 25 
minutes, or until fish flakes 
easily with a fork. Garnish 
with strips of pimiento or 
sprigs of parsley. Makes 6 
to 8 servings. 
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Kill the verms 
of septic infection 


with 





SAFE . 


98% 
Medicinal Glucose 


. « CLEAN 


DOESN'T PAIN — DOESN'T STAIN 














in 4 delicious 
flavours 





as used by 





British Mount Everest Expedition, Australian 
Touring Cricket Team, Channel Swimmers 
and top-ranking competitors in every sport 


smpxins YVITA-GLUCOSE = rasiers 


Muir & Neil Pty. Ltd., Sydney, Melbourne & Auckland 
















For Mothers: (1) True. 
(2) Usury. (3) For its Gil- 
bert and Sullivan produc- 
tions. (4) It helps to pre- 
vent simple goitre when the 
diet is deficient in iodine. 
(5) Intelligence quotient. 
(6) Hamlet. (7) The last. 
(8) Maharanee. 


For Fathers: (1) Coal- 
miner. (2) Novelist. (3) 
True. (4) Delaying legis- 
lation by long speech-mak- 
ing. (5) Sturt, Hume, and 
Captain Cook. (6) No. (7) 
Roentgen. (8) Smallpox 
vaccination. 

















For Young Teens: (1) 
One who saws logs. (2) Roe. 
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CARNATION 


CORN CAPS 


iw AN EFFICIENT & PAINLESS 


AT YOUR CHEMIST 


ANSWERS TO QUIZGAME ON PAGE 28 





CORN REMOVER 





(3) The Seine. (4) Because 
light: travels faster than 
sound. (5) Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 


For Sub-Teens: (1) Fore- 
lock. (2) The Knave of 
Hearts. (3) One. (4) Fam- 
ous English nurse. (5) True. 
(6) Fish. 


For Youngsters: (1) True. 
(2) IX. (3) “Father, I can- 
not tell a lie.’ (4) Eight. 
(5) Tortoise. (6) Male 
duck. (7) True. (8) Palm. 


For Kindergarteners: (1) 
Yellow. (2) Noah. (3) 
Meows. (4) Nod. 


at your Chemist 












Christine nibbles a baked potato top 
while Mother makes some of the deli- 
cious recipes described on these pages. 


APPETISING 







SANDWICH 


FILLINGS 


Four school lunches — and lunch for Dad — 
have to be prepared five days a week. This is 
Kathy’s responsibility, but all help. Leftover 
roast beef from Sunday dinner makes wonderful 
sandwiches for the older ones. The little ones 
prefer sandwiches filled with cream cheese, egg 
or fish salads. Here are their favorites: - 


COTTAGE CHEESE 
SANDWICH FILLING 


2 tablespoons chopped 
green pepper. 
2 tablespoons chopped 


pimiento. 

I tablespoon minced onton. 

I cup cottage cheese. 

Salt and pepper. 

Run green pepper, pimi- 
ento and onion through food 
chopper. Add to cottage 
cheese and season to taste. 
Makes enough filling for 6 
sandwiches. 


PINEAPPLE-PEANUT 
BUTTER SANDWICH 
FILLING 
4 cup crushed pineapple. 

4 cup pineapple juice. 

I cup peanut butter. 

Combine all ingredients and 
blend until mixture is of 
spreading consistency. Makes 
enough filling for 8  sand- 
wiches, 
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TUNA FISH SANDWICH 
FILLING 

1 tin (7 ounces) 

flaked. 

2 tablespoons mayonnaise. 

1 teaspoon chopped relish. 

$ teaspoon soy sauce. 

4 teaspoon celery salt. 

Dash of onion powder. 

4 teaspoon basil. 

Combine all ingredients 
and mix until well blended. 
Makes enough filling for 6 
sandwiches. 


EGG AND SPINACH 
SANDWICH FILLING 
3 hard-cooked eggs, 
chopped. 
It cups 
spinach. 
I teaspoon salt. 
3 tablespoons mayonnaise 
or salad dressing. 
Combine eggs, spinach, salt 
and mayonnaise and_ blend 
thoroughly. Makes enough 
filling for 6 to 8 sandwiches. 
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tuna, 


chopped raw 








The dinette was 
cramped, allowing 
no freedom of move- 
ment for serving. 


ve 
uf ; 
: 
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When the dinette 
wall was removed, 
the Poschens were 
able to eat breakfast 
in large, airy com- 
fort. 





N their search for a house large enough for their family the 
Poschens had to compromise on size and convenience. 


Thev took an old house that offered plenty of bedrooms. But 
it had a badly outmoded kitchen with obsolete equipment, poor 
lighting, a stove that didn’t work well, and a shallow sink that 
overflowed with dishes after an average family meal. And the 


kitchen-dinette was almost locked in a narrow vestibule with high 
walls. 


“I used to dread getting up in the morning to face that dreary, 
cramped. awful kitchen,” confessed Mrs. Poschen. “The girls felt 
that their kitchen tasks were the worst in the house.” 

At last, frustrated and irritated, Mr. and Mrs. Poschen 
decided to do something about it. They did. And now order has 
taken over where confusion was previously unavoidable. 

First of all, the kitchen-dinette wall was torn down and immediately 


there was a new, larger kitchen. A table, with room for all to sit around it, 
was the next step in rearrangement. 


Then new equipment was installed in efficient U-arrangement, with 
continuous work‘surfaces and abundant storage cupboards at work centres. 

A two-oven stove takes bakes and grills at the same time—a great 
help in family cooking. 

Mrs. Poschen covered the walls in attractive, washable grey and yellow 


print. Mr. Poschen painted chairs to match the dining-table, and wood- 
work and ceiling to tone with the wallpaper. 


It is a real family kitchen now. When not in use for meals the table 
can be used for indoor games and for study at night for the schoolchildren. 


A utility cupboard stores books and lunch boxes for school. 


The freezer allows for bulk family shopping. It is placed in a niche 
off the dining area, which also takes a work counter base and wall cup- 
boards. ® ° 
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Individual sink, stove, and work areas 
wasted space, were hard to keep clean. 


Modern integrated kitchen units get more 
into less space, make kitchen jobs pleasant. 





Sound ol 


Wings 





from page él 


suddenly, he went to the tool- 
bax, got a screwdriver, and 
climbed into the cabin. — Sit- 
ling in the left-hand seat, he 
began to unfasten the medal- 
lion secured to the frame 
above the windscreen. The 
medallion was bronze. On its 
face, in bas-relief, two slender 
gulls soared gracefully above 
ao stormy sea. 

He removed the small bolts 
and sat holding the medallion 
in) his hand, thinking that the 
lncky piece had been with him 
on every plane hed flown. A 
long tine, and nowhere along 
that skyroad had he thought, 
until three months ago, that 
hed be trading a cockpit for 


a less exciting -- but unques- 
tionably more — profitable— 
office in the Markham _ build- 
Ing. 


It was hard to believe he 
way really getting out of avia- 
ion. Flying was his meat and 
drink, his first and only love 
---or had been until he met 


Alison. Which called for a 
decision. This business he had 
started two years ago had 


prospercd, but not to the ex- 
tent that it could support the 
daughter of Carleton Mark- 
ham. Even, he thought wryly, 
if he had been lucky enough to 
sign the Robinson Company 
air-freight contract. Flying 
was fine, but when it couldn't 
get you what you wanted— 
which was Alison—you got in- 
tu something else. 

-He dropped the medallion 
in the pocket of his overalls 
and stepped out of the cabin. 
Nora Keating came into the 
hangar, a tall, slim girl in 
dark blue slacks and a leather 
flight-jacket, her close-cropped 
red hair tousled by the wind. 

“IT can’t possibly thank you 
enough for staying and help- 
iug’ me get organised,” Nora 
said in her calm voice. 

The telephone rang. “For 
vou,” Nora said, holding out 
the receiver. 

When he heard the sharp, 
incisive voice over the wire 
he felt excitement begin to 
‘ise in him. “Sure,” he. said, 
his voice not quite steady. 
“Can do you bet 
thanks, John.” 

He hung up and turned to 
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* Alison; 


Lhat 
veneral 


Nora, his fave alive. 
was John Lawlor, 
manager of — the 
Company. They make 
machine parts for a big outfit.” 

He stared out of the window 
a moment. “Ever since I 
bought the twin-engine job 
[ve been trying to sell them 
on the idea of shipping their 
stuff by air. Lawlor is all for 
it, but not old D. B. Robin- 
son. Well, it seems they’re 
in a spot. They have to get 
out three shipments to the 
West as fast as they come off 
the production line. Lawlor 
wants me — you, rather——to 
make three trips tomorrow, 
Thursday, and Friday.” He 
pounded his fist into his palm. 
“Nora, this might be a real 
break for you! It could lead 
to a permanent contract!” 


“Sounds wonderful.” She 
studied the wall-map for a 
time, her face sombre. ‘Bill, 
I can’t take the job.” 

“Why not?” 


Robinson - 


time 


were 3U or 40 people in the 
big hiving-room. He moved 
through the crowd, murmur- 
ing, until he reached Alison. 
“Hello, sorry I’m late or 
hadn’t you missed me?” 
Without turning, she dug an 
elbow in his stomach and mut- 
tered, “Go away. I hate you.” 
Grinning, Bill retreated. He 
walked over to where Alison’s 
father stood. talking with an- 
other man of his 


own age. 
Carleton Markham greeted 
Bill warmly and introduced 


him to the other man, a Mr. 
Reynolds. Bill recognised the 
name as one of the top Mark- 
ham executives. “You'll be 
working with Reynolds when 


you come into the business,” 


Markham told him genially. 
Bill looked at Reynolds with 
interest. He had for some 
been uncomfortably 
aware that he had absolutely 
no idea what his function 
would be in the Markham En- 
terprises. He 


: “I ans 10 IRIS ICISII III RIAA K a oo 
ive to be an een wonder- 
old pilot. ['m FINDING FAULT ing what 
not familiar _ Nothing is easier than foult- = you'll do with 
with the _ finding; no talent, no self-denial, me.” 

; no brains, no character are ‘e- ae 
plane, and os quired to set up in the. grumbling R ee n olds 
don t know  posiness. smiled briefly. 
this part of —Robert West ~ What have 
the country you got to 
at all. 97 Saini ICI niin offer?” 


wouldn’t — at- 

tempt it alone 

experience.” 
“You're right; I didn’t think 


without more 


of that. And Wes won't be 
back-———" He drummed on 
the desk. “Of course! What’s 


the matter with me? Ill go 
along with you!” 

She looked at him uncer- 
tainly. “Sure you want to? 
[It’s my problem, vou know.” 

“Look, after trying to break 
down Robinson’s resistance all] 
this time it would kill me to 
pass up a chance like this. 
Lawlor said his men would 
be here at 7 o'clock in’ the 
morning, and we’]l take off as 
soon as we’re loaded.” 

“Strictly speaking, this isn't 
any of my business,” Nora 
said slowly. “But what about 
your flancee---Miss Markham? 
I doubt if she’ll like the idea. 
I wouldn’t, in her place.” 

“Pll explain the deal to 
she'll understand. 
After all, it’s only for three 
days.” He glanced at the 
clock. “I'd better. get going, 
if I expect to be at her house 
at 5 o'clock.” 

But it was closer to 6 
o'clock when he drove 
through the stone gates and up 
the tree-lined drive that led to 
the Markham estate. There 


“A degree 
in econoinics and a lot of fly- 
ing time.” 

Reynolds started to reply, 
but Markham interrupted, 
laughing. “Plenty of time to 
think about that after the 
wedding.” 

Bill let it go, not wishing 
to press the point, and after 
a few minutes he drifted away. 
Alison came up to him. 

“Honey, I got myself a 
three-day job.” He told her 
about the flights to the West. 

Alison was frankly puzzled. 
“But, darling, what if this 
Nora person can't fly alone? 
It’s nothing to you. What is 
this—the Boy Scout in you 
coming out?” 

“Not exactly. 
worked on this 


But I’ve 
deal for 


months, and I'm darned if I'll 


see it fall through.” 


Alison bit her lip, her color 
rising with annoyance. “Well, 
I don’t pretend to follow your 
line of reasoning, but I guess 
I can stand it for three more 
days. But I make one con- 
dition. You’ve got to be back 
in time for the party on Friday 
night. On that I insist.” 


He nodded. The party was 
to announce their formal en- 
gagement and the date of the 
wedding. “Friday I'll be here. 
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get used to, 


On time, and with my hair 
combed.” 
“Even without your hair 


combed, if that’s the only way 

I can get you,” Alison. said. 

“Luring you away from your 

planes is like pulling teeth.” 
* x * 

The next morning broke 
cold and misty. They took off 
through a swirling grey blan- 
ket that pasted itself over the 
windscreen like gauze, but at 
6000 feet they broke out on 
top into a world of brilliant 
sunlight. 

Nora said presently, “This 1s 
the Bind of thing you never 
It’s like another 
world—clear and _ beautiful, 
and terribly sad, somehow.” 

He nodded. Suddenly there 
came to him the lines of 
Davis’s poem, and he quoted 
almost to himself: 

“And I am so transformed 
by it ‘that breathless here I 
stand, and wonder at the 
beauty that 1 knew.” — 

Nora, without hesitation, 
spoke the next lines. | 

“For I now see beauty ay it 


dips and swings, an upcur- 
rent in the gulls sharp 
flight.” 


He looked at» her with in- 
terest, somewhat surprised she 
should know the. obscure 
poem. She sat erect, her hands 
resting lightly on the control 
wheel. In the hours they had 
spent together in the cabin 
he had become very much 
aware of her as a person. 

There was a relaxed vitality 
about her that he liked; and 
a sureness in the way she 
thought and spoke, in the way 
she handled the plane. 

‘“T don’t see how you can 
walk out on all this,” Nora 
said, gesturing at the clouds 
that rolled into the endless 
distance. “It gets in your 
blood.” 

“I?ll be good for me to do 
something besides fly a plane.” 
He hesitated, then added, 
“Alison has suggested that I’m 
a little narrow in my interests. 
I’m forced to agree with her.” 

“Okay, so you're narrow,” 
Nora said. “I’m narrow, too. 
But I’m lucky in the most im-- 
portant way a human being 
can be lucky. I know, beyond 
all question, what I want to 
do—fly. And I’m able to do 
it. I’ve found my slot, my 
groove. As long as I can make 
a living flying a plane, work 
and play are the same. How 
many people do you know 
who can honestly say that?” 

“Not many,” he admitted. 

* ok * 
All day Friday, lines of 
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“So—sue me... 





stratus clouds moved from 
the north, looking like rolls 
of dirty cotton. When they 
left the coast, the last load 
safely delivered, Nora had to 
go on instruments. Through 
the long afternoon they flew 
in a world where the sun 
seemed lost. 

Nora was exhausted when 
they came over the drome. 
The plane ploughed through 
the puddles of muddy water 
on the runway, and Bill 
braked to a stop in front of 
the hangar. 

Not a bad time to check out, 
he thought. He unfastened the 
medallion and dropped it in 
his jacket pocket. 

Nora put a hand on his 
arm. ‘I’m not good at mak- 
ing speeches, Bill, but—I am 
most beholden to you.” 

* * * 

Shortly after 7 o'clock that 
evening he drove through the 
rain to Alison’s house. She 
met him at the door. 

With her warm, pliant body 
ugainst his, Bill felt the weari- 
ness of the past three days 


drop away like receding 
waves. 
After dinner, before the 


guests arrived, they had coffee 
in. the living-room. It was 
then that Thomas, the butler, 
appeared at Bill’s side, saying, 
“Telephone for you, Me. 
Schuyler. A Mr. Simms, I be- 
lieve,’ Thomas said in his 
apologetic voice. “You can 
take it in the study, sir.” 
Rising, he looked at Alison. 
She sat quite still, her eyes 
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oo Concerning a Promissory Note 
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promising !“ 


questioning. He shrugged, ex- 
cused himself, and followed 
Thomas to the study. 
Harley’s voice sounded wor- 
ried. “Hated to call you, 
Bill—---” 
“What's up?” 


“Lawlor called an hour ago. 


He’s got a shipment—emer- 
gency. Nora’s going to fly it.” 

Bill gripped the phone, feel- 
ing drops of sweat break out 
on his forehead. ‘She can’t 
do that and you know it. She’s 
tired, and it'd be instruments 
all the way.” 

“IT sang that song. She won't 
listen. Lawlor held out bait— 
said if she'd make this flight 
he could almost guarantee a 
contract.” 

Bill was aware that Alison 
had come into the room and 
was standing quietly in front 
of the fireplace. “Contract be 
darned. She ought to know 
better. Put her on the phone.” 

“Can't. She’s at the han- 
gar. Anyway, she told me not 
to call you.” 

He half-lowered the phone, 
leaning heavily against the 
desk. 

“Well?” Harley’s voice was 
inpatient. “Is she going to 
fly alone or not?” 

“All right,” he said wearily. 
“Don’t let her take off until I 
get there.” 

He put down the phone and 
turned slowly to Alison. “I 
guess you heard.” 

“Enough to know that the 
intrepid lady flier can’t seem 
to handle her job without 
you.” 


“But | didn’t know what | was 





“You want the money, don’t you? 


Well . . .“ 


“Honey, I know what you’re 
thinking, how you must feel. 
But I can’t let her fly alone— 
it’s suicide. It wouldn’t be 
fair to her.” 

“Fair to her?” Alison left 
the fireplace and came across 
to the desk. “And what about 
me? In a few minutes there'll 
be fifty people in this house, 
invited to hear our engagement 
announced.” Anger roughened 


her voice. “And you want to 
walk-out because this girl 
can’t fly a plane alone!” 
“It’s important,’ he said 
painfully. “The Robinson 
contract—-—” He stopped, 


unable to find the words that 
would make her understand 
the urgency within him. 

“TY don’t know,” she - said, 

“by what peculiar logic you 
arrive at this. I don’t care if 
she never gets there. It’s im- 
portant to me that you be 
here tonight.” 
’ He felt as if a chill wind 
were blowing at his back. “I 
know. And I\ regret it, be- 
lieve me. But I have to go, 
Alison; I have no choice.” 

Her face was bleak. “‘Yes, 
you have a choice. You can 
go or stay.” She drew a deep 
breath. “Bill, if you go now 
—don’t come back, ever.” 

He locked at her steadily 
for what seemed like years. 
* * * 

He hurried down the ramp 
at the airport just as the en- 
gines erupted into sound. He 
came around behind the plane, 
sloshing through the puddles, 

and stepped into the cabin. 
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. Bull, are you sure? 


“Bill!’? In the dim light 
from the instrument panel 
Nora’s face was pale, strained. 

He put his hand on hers, 
feeling it cold. “Don’t you 


want to live to be an old 
pilot?” 

“Bill, you left the party. 
Your flancee——.” 


“It’s all over,” he said. 

She turned in the seat and 
faced him directly. “Oh, 
You're 
giving up an awful lot.” 

Suddenly, for no reason he 
could understand, he felt as if 
the fog in his mind were blown 
away, leaving exposed the 
words he had been unable to 
say to Alison. He had found 
reasons, excuses, to stay on 
only because flying was his 
life, and always would be; 
more important and stronger 
than his love for Alison. She 
couldn’t know that; he hadn’t 
known it himself. 

“No,” he said. “I wouldn’t 
have liked the food business, 
anyway.” 

He felt her tremble and 
said: “We're the lucky ones, 
you and I.” 

He fumbled in his pocket, 
then realised his flight jacket 
was hanging in the office. 
“TPve got to get the medallion 
ve -can’t take off without it.” 

Nera smiled. “Bring a 
screwdriver, too. Don’t you 
think you ought to put it back 
permanently?” 


He looked at her. There 
was no mistaking that look. @ 
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. and be on the alert 
for signalling.” 


“Let's kill it 


“Now that you mention it, you 
might not look bad on television.” 


“Excuse me, but have 
you lost your dog?” 


Levins 
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Face 
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instruments he uses are ap- 
pled entirely inside your 
nostrils. 

The skin over the bridge of 
your nose ‘s raised, and the 
disfiguring nump of bone and 
gristle cut out. Skin and 
membrane «re replaced, and 
a brace and dressings put on 
the nose. After ten days the 
last dressings are taken off 
and, in a prenle mirror, you 
are intreduced to a new you. 

Lets go to the other ex- 
treme and say that your 
profile shows tuo little nose 
a depressed or swayback or 
saddle nose Where can you 
acquire a -.epply of brand- 
new nose? The answer is from 
you yoursel!. 

. The frainework of the nose 
is composed vot bone and 
eristle, and it can be built up 
with the spongy cartilaginous 
substance that !s found behind 
your ears, a procedure that in 
no way affects either the hear- 
ing or the shape of the ear. 
Or, if a vzreat deal of new 
nose is needed, there is an 
ample supply in the cartilage 
that joins the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth ribs. 

_ The plastic surgeon shapes 
the small lump of cartilage to 
the proper dimensions, and, 
after having prepared a bed 
within the nose for its recep- 
tion, transplants it between 
skin and membrane, applies 
dressings, and the swayback 
nose is gone forever. 


A GHIN receding so much 
that it is unsightly can be 
built up and out. Again the 
operation consists of trans- 
plants of cartilage, and takes 
less than 45 minutes. 
Considering your full face, 
you may be concerned about 
the size of your mouth. Can 
plastic surgery widen a small 
mouth or alter lips that are too 
thin? The answer is no. Here 
you have to rely on cosmetics, 
which, of course, are extremely 
effective. But the blubbery, 
pendulous, protruding lip 
which is unsightly both in full 
view and profile is easily 
remedied. The plastic surgeon 
removes the excess tissue from 
the back part of the lip or lips, 
inside the mouth. 
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eyes’? ‘Plastic surgery cunt 
inake them look larger. Again, 
that’s a job for cosmetics. But 
their setting can be improved. 
The first of the small families 
of lines that grow up on every 
face appears in the corners of 
the eyes, often at a surpris- 
ingly early age. These crow’s 
feet lines can be taken out 
easily by the plaswc surgeon’s 
knife. The lines will come 
back again,. of course, as you 
laugh and smile and frown, 
but not for several years. 

Fatty pads beneath the eyes, 
perhaps the all-time champion 
subject for second-rate jokes, 
are the result of what the 
doctors call relaxed tissue. 
This may show up elsewhere 
on the body, on thighs, legs, 
or breasts. Relaxed tissue can 
appear in childhood and has 
absolutely nothing to do with 
age, illness, or dissipation. 

If your eyes have a similar 
setting, a visit to the plastic 
surgeon and one day in the 
hospital will remedy the 
defect. 

The arch of the eyebrows 
should be a graceful curve: 
if it is twisted or quirked, the 
plastic surgeon can restore the 
natural line. 


But when sume people look 
at themselves in the mirror 
they're aware first of ears that 
jut out so far that in his child- 
hood the owner _ probably 
heard himself referred to as a 
walking loving cup. This 
loving-cup look can be dis- 
posed of permanently by cut- 
ting out a section behind each 
ear and suturing the skin to- 
gether, so that the ears are 
pulled back into a normal 
position against the head. 

Finally, there’s the birth- 
mark, the strawberry-colored 
blotch that may appear any- 
where on the body but that 
seems to turn up frequently 
on the face. This, and any 
natural blemish of the skin, 
can be made inconspicuous or 
invisible with cosmetics, but 
plastic surgery offers a lasting 
cure. The flawed patch of skin 
is cut out and a graft of clean 
skin is taken from a part of 
the body ordinarily covered 
by clothing, and substituted, 
to grow naturally in its new 
bed. 

If your face is attractive, 
keep it. If it’s a handicap, you 
can change it. But there’s no 
point in having the operation 
if the root of your trouble is 
really something else. Be sure 
it’s your nose or chin that 
is blighting your life -— not 
just your attitude and _feel- 
ings. @ 
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HAPPY AND HEALTHY 


Roboleine provides energy—nourishment in its 


most delicious form. 


Contains Malt Extract, 


Bone Marrow, Lemon, Egg Yolk, Vitamins A 
and D. Children love to take it! 

For adults, too—in convalescence or “run- 
down”—Roboleine is the ideal reconstructive. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT ROBOLEINE 





Foboleine 


In 12 ounce and 36 ounce glass jars at all Chemists 
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PETAL Soft. 


WITH 
DOUBLE-PLY 
STRENGTH 


thet’s why CARNATION 
toilet tissue is best for babies, 


children, mothers, those 
delicate skin . . 
EVERYONE. 


AT YOUR CHEMIST 


Completely wrapped for 
your protection ... 


best for 





SFT, ansoan nies on: caisstt 
Wits sowsue-ny stnee 


CARNATION Zécue 


Proprietors: Muir & Neil Pty. Ltd., Sydney and Melbourne. 
PRISBANE DEPOT: 329 ADELAIDE STREET 


Follow the lead of thous- 
ands of Australian mothers 
who have discovered the easi- 
est, most economical way to 
give babies correct, standard- 
ised doses of Vitamin C. When 
you use Allenburys CONCEN- 
TRATED ORANGE JUICE 
youw’re using a scientifically 
prepared product made from 
pure orange juice by one of 
the world’s leading labora- 
tories. Allenburys contains 
the Vitamin C equivalent of 
32 big juicy oranges, yet costs 
only 6/6 at all chemists. It’s 
so easy to give—no squeezing 
—ho extra washing up. 
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Starting school. for. the first time is-a big 
change in @ child's: life. Yoy can help make it 
a happy one “by preparing him ahead of time 


me pby. making the transition as easy as —" 
cia is the fourth in a series based on, 
scl ape Mates and. research. 


ay 

e 
Thi ¥ 

718 


rere your boy 
or girl in 
easy-to-put-on 
clothing. Mark 
with name tapes. 


BY advance visits 


child with the school 
building and activities. 


e 


EACH him the 
safest route to 
school — and how to 
behave where 
there is traffic. 


XPRESS your 


acquaint your confidence that 


important place for 
new experiences. 


school will be a happy, 





CHILD should 
+4 know his name, 
address, phone number. 





ISIT the doctor 
and dentist 
before school opens, 

for checkup. 
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ET him choose 


his own friends 


—and welcome them. 


LAN so that you 

feel unhurried 
and can take your 
time, that first 
day of school. 


AY a cheerful 
goodbye at the 
classroom door. 


AKE a fuss over 
him when he 
comes home — have 
a snack waiting. 


FAMILY CIRCLE. : 


E interested in 
the work your 
child brings home 
from school. 
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to Prepare Him for School 





CH health habits: 


washing hands after 
toileting. covering 
mouth when coughing 
or sneezing. 


AIN your child 
to follow direc- 
tions, carry through 

simple tasks. 


NCOURAGE 
him to have a 


good time away 
from the family. 


IVE your child 


plenty of oppor- 
tunity to play, share 


and roughhouse 


with other children. 


EACH your child 

~ to dress and 
care for toilet 
needs. 





EAD stories E a good model: 
aloud and build speak clearly and 
a library of carefully, use correct 


children’s books. names for things. 





HILDREN vary 

in age when they 
are able to start 
reading. Don’t push. 


ON’T run down 


basis of hearsay — 
go direct to school 
if you're troubled. 
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the school on the 


NCOURAGE 
a natural 
interest in numbers. 





ET to know 

your child's 

teacher. Invite 
her to your home. 


FAMILY CIRCLE 


EFRAIN from 
criticising 
other children, or 
expressing religious 
or racial prejudice. 


ISIT school 

to see how your 
child acts in a 
group. 


NCOURAGE the 

habit of getting 

up early enough to 

allow plenty of time 
to get to school. 





AKE an active 
interest in 
school affairs. Join 
the Mothers’ Club. 
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Millionaires’ 


Rock 


/ a piige 10 


not raise the sum required tor 
such a philanthropy. 

Instead, a group of Russian 
aristocrats to whom he had 
described the spot decided to 
exploit it. Ata cost of almost 
six and a half million francs 
they built the Villa Soleil, 
which was later renamed the 
Hotel du Cap d’Antibes. The 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870 
bankrupted them. 


The pleasure dome passed 
rapidly through various hands, 
ruining each investor in turn. 
In 1888, Antoine Sella. father 
ot the present proprietor and 
in his native Italy a_hotel- 
keeper of note, approached the 
new and seventh owners with 
an offer to manage it on a 
ten per cent. commission basis. 
They eagerly accepted. 


Although the hotel was los- 
ing money at the turn of the 
century, Sella felt sufficiently 
confident of its future to want 
to buy it. The owners were 
only too happy to sell. 


A satisfied guest, Lord 
Onslow, Governor-General of 
New Zealand at the time, 
lent the money to Sella, and 
he made the purchase. 


Eden Roc itself was begun 
in 1911. Guile inspired its 
name.. Nearby was a mag- 
nificent pubfic flower garden 
called Ejilen Roc, to which 
sightseers flocked from all over 
Europe. For his rival attrac- 
tion, Sella chose the like- 
sounding name of Eden Roc, 
then let it be known among 
local coachmen that should 
they confuse the two and 
bring their fares to him he 
would not be displeased. Eilen 
Roc no longer exists. 

Until World War 1, when 
the hotel was requisitioned by 
the U.S. Army as a rest camp 
for Red Cross personnel, 
Fden Roc was primarily a 
winter resort. But one sum- 
mer, after bevies of young 
American nurses and their ad- 
mirers had frolicked on Eden 
Roc, Sella resolved to keep 
open most of the year. Now 
summer is the big season. 

Sella had struck it rich. 
Salaries were paid regularly, 
though the employer deter- 
mined the size of them by a 
somewhat whimsical system. 
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The son, who was broken into 
the hotel business during his 
carly teens, recalls: 

"On pay day Father would 
order the staff to line up in 
the kitchen. “He would then 
20 up to the first with a huge 
bag of frane pieces and begin 
counting them out into the 
employee’s hand, looking him 
straight in the face all -the 
while. He would continue 
until he detected an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. Then he 
would proceed to the next 
employee.” 

Among the celebrities who 
gave Eden Roc its distinctive 
flavor was the brilliant, lady- 
killing French novelist Anatole 
France. During his declining 
years he liked to sit on a 
marble rock near the pool and 
contemplate the ladies in 
their Annette Kellermann 
bathing costumes. 

Belgium’s King Albert was 
so fond of the place that he 
decorated Sella with © the 
Cross of the Order of Leopold 
IT. 

Marlene Dietrich made one 
of her first public appearances 
in trousers at Eden Roc. She 
was accompanied by another 
actress, who was trousered and 
tattooed to boot. 


Novelist F. Scott — Fitz- 
gerald tossed a party in the 
hotel in honor of writer Alex- 
ander Woollcott and singing 
star Grace Moore. During 
the party Woollcott stripped 
to the buff, donned a straw 
hat, lit a cigarette, asked for 
his keys at the desk, and, ignor- 
ing the gasps around him, 
marched grandly off to his 
room. 

“Our guests do not behave 
quite so colorfully nowadays,” 
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Especially for Fathers’ 












[BE surc the man of the family does not miss reading 
the following articles and features in this issue— 
they're particularly interesting to fathers: 


says Andre Sella, who in- 
herited the resort. on his 
father’s death in 1931. 


But Eden Roc sull abounds 
in characters whose behavior 
cannot be considered drab. 

There is Mrs. Rosita Hals- 
penny, of Oklahoma, U.S.A. 
She has, by virtue of two 
prosperous marriages, had 
access to a couple of impres- 
sive American fortunes. Thus 
equipped, Rosita made her 
first big splash on the cape in 
1947 when she rented the 


sumptuous Chateau del’- 
Horizon. 
Rosita entertains highborn 


but impoverished  Rivierians 
on a scale to which they have 
not been accustomed for many 
a year. Thirty at dinner is 
routine in her lavish house- 
hold. Rosita claims to be a 
Cherokee Indian, and to prove 
it she frequently emits some 
rather startling war whoops. 

Sella’s solicitousness for the 
welfare of his guests borders 
on the paternal. Before her 
marriage to Aly Khan, Rita 
Hayworth once had a luncheon 
date at Eden Roc with the 
Shah of Persia. She never 
showed up. She lunched in- 
stead in her future husband’s 
villa. 

As the minutes crept by and 
the Shah sat at his table in 
conspicuous solitude, his brow 
black with fury, Sella quietly 
manoeuvred. The result of it 
was the sudden appearance 
before the Shah of a resplend- 
ent young blonde, a_ beauty 
contestant who had just car- 
ried off the title of “Miss 
Riviera.’ The Shah’s gloom 
instantly changed to joy. 

At the peak of the season 
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Sef cniploys 160 servants, or 
1.6 for every hotel guest. 
People who simply visit Eden 
Roc for the day---there are 
usually about 300 -- have to 
pig it with only .5— servants 
each, 

Lest. sportive guests should 
bruise their — expensively 
nour:shed budies, Sella had 
the rocks of Eden Roc 
trinised te bluntness, From 
time too tume they are also 
scrubbed with brushes dipped 
In ammenia. Every morning 
the sun pads are similarly 
sterilised. 

In the heady atmosphere of 
Eden Roc, men tend to be 
particularly appreciative — of 
women, a fact not overlooked 
by Sella when he allowed 
Van Cleef and Arpels, the 
international jewellers, to open 
a branch there. Between the 


bar and the pool, where 
Bikinied Venuses and _ their 


cavaliers continually pass to 
and fro, they display a king’s 
ransum in gems. Exactly how 
much thes sell a year is their 
and Sella’s secret, but the 
figure very probably runs into 
seven digits. 

The Hotel du Cap has room 
for no more than a hundred 
guests, a minute fraction of 
the seasonal applicants. Sella 
can therefore afford — the 
luxury of picking and choos- 
ing. In doing so, his para- 
mount consideration is diver- 
sity. “Uniformity,” he said, 
“is a terrible thing.” Thus 
should he find himself with a 
plethora of big businessmen 
on hand he will give priority 
to, say, an actor or a novelist. 

In a lifetime of catering to 
rich people, Sella has acquired 
a lighthearted view of capital. 
“It doesn’t disappear,” he 
maintains. “It just changes 
hands.” 

The hotel register reflects 
some of the changes. The 
names of Russian grand dukes 
dominate its early pages, 
diminishing rapidly after the 
Revolution. Next come Span- 
ish grandees and British peers, 
the first to vanish almost alto- 
gether during the Spanish 
Civil War, and the second to 
a thin trickle during Eng- 
land’s cra of austerity. 

A constant factor, however, 
has been the American mil- 
Jionaire. Without him, Sella 
is frank to admit, he could 
not operate today. It is appro- 
priate that the most popular 
drink in the Eden Roc bar is 
called an Americano — ver- 
mouth, bitters, a twist of 
lemon rind, and cracked ice.@ 
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Young Living 
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HERBS nothing quite like it... this strange day at 
Tine height of summer: new, turbulent, a little frightening, 

but wonderful. A day full of social promise for everybody 
alike. A day when everyone’s a new girl. 

And durirg the summer holidays, haven’t you changed, 
yourself? Aren’t you a different person from the one you 
were last December? Then here’s your chance for a whole 
new social life. whether you’re a new “old” girl or a new 
“new” girl . . . and here, too, are some pointers on ways to 
invite- the rewarding new friendships the year ahead holds 
in store for you. 


Everybody's A New Girl 


1. If you’re completely new in school, look for another new 
girl. Don’t go off the deep end over this, of course; don't 
cultivate her just because she’s new. But do try to find one 
who has similar tastes and interests, and then don’t be shy 
about extending the first invitation. 

2. Always remember that being in the same class or activity 
substitutes for an introduction, Don’t wait around until some- 
one else makes you known to each other. 
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You're off to a brand new start.... 


here are some tried and 


true rules to help you 


’ 


By SUZANNE 


3. Every school has a few local customs all its own. Be 
wide-awake to these; if you show adaptability to others’ 
customs, your own personality will be more respected later 
on when you’ve “settled in.” 


Rules For The New Girl 


1. Don’t wait for another girl to speak or smile first. Always 
remember the old saying: “He who would have friends must 
show himself friendly.” 

2. Volunteer for as many school activities as you think 
you can handle. Don’t join just for the sake of joining; if 
you’re not really interested, you won’t be at your social best. 
On the other hand, you might never know you have a flair 
for .dramatics, handicrafts, or photography unless you give it 
a whirl. And the more things you’re interested in, the more 
new and interesting people you’re likely to meet. 

3. Remember that shyness is not necessarily a handicap; 
being too forward can get you in as much trouble as being 
too withdrawn. On the contrary, shyness can draw people 
towards you, make them feel more comfortable with you, be- 
cause, at heart, nearly everyone is shy about something—even 
those who appear talkative and animated. (Sometimes all their 
activity is really a way of covering up little inner fears.) 


Rules For Old Girls Or New 


1. Maybe summer was a turning point for you, and you 
know you're now ready to join that attractive, more grown-up 
group at your school. It’s up to you to prove it to them— 
and, oddly enough, one of the ways you can show your 
maturity, show that you really do belong with the leaders 
of the group, is to be cordial to new girls. 

2. Continue to see old friends. Dropping them for no good 
reason is such bad manners it might hurt you with your new 
friends. As time goes on, of course, you may find yourself 
drawing away from some of your old friends—especially if. 
your interests are changing—but this is quite different from 
dropping them. é 

3. Be casual with those you hope to make your friends. 
Be cordial, of course, and be there—but don’t be intense in 
your cultivation of them. Remember that you're definitely 
the “new girl” in this sphere and don’t be too eager or you’re 
apt to make them uneasy. 

Mind you, this isn’t a magic formula, nor are any of the 
other rules given above. You may not be ready, just yet, 
to join a particular new group; or the group may seem more 
your sort from afar than it really is. Or our “formula” may 
ask of you a little more bravery and ingenuity than you're 
prepared to give this year. However, we can promise you 
it has worked with many girls we know!®@ 
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A_ Love 3 
Ours § 


Like 


From page 8 


of many things,” he said 
lightly, “but I don’t remember 
any Benets.” 

No, you wouldn't! — she 
thought. She felt again a 
stab of that old resentment at 
his inability to remember 
things she had told him, per- 
sonal things which at the 
time he had seemed to listen 
to with such rapt attention. 


“Georges and Lilas,” she 


said abruptly. “No, you 
wouldn’t. It’s a long time 
ago.” 


“Too long!” he averred. “It 
seems to me that as we are 
both Paris-bound this week- 
end we should do something 
about it.” 

She frowned down at a 
small stain on one of her 
short white pique gloves. “I 
don’t think our paths are 
likely to cross.” 

“Oh, well.” He drew deeply 
on his cigarette. 

“Are you gcing on business 
or pleasure?” Irene asked. 

“Both, of course.” Then, 
to Irene’s relief, he sat up and 
started talking shop. 

Rick Chalmers had inheri- 
ted his business. It was one 
of those lush establishments 
specialising in period furni- 
ture and antiques. 

Working for two years as 
Rick’s secretary had given her 
the courage to open her shop 
when she had found herself 
the incredulous winner of a 
Sunday newspaper crossword 
competition. She was well 
established now, and life was 
pleasant, if a little unevent- 
ful. 

“Another = drink?” — Rick 
suggested, coming to the end 





SHOP AT 
YOUR 
GUILD 

FAMILY 


CHEMIST 





of a short discourse on crafts- 
manship. 

“No, thanks. I must go.” 

The door leading into the 
hotel lobby was mirrored and, 
as they walked towards it, 
Rick murmured, “What a 
handsome couple we make. 
We could go anywhere and 
heads would turn.” 

Irene laughed, then thought 
vexedly: That’s one of those 
remarks I'll always remember, 

* * * 


The Benets did not look old 
enough to have a daughter 
aged nineteen, but they had. 
Marie-Jo. Irene, who had not 
seen her for three years, found 
she had grown into.a beauty. 
She was an art student, at the 
moment on vacation, mad to 


spend a holiday there. 


‘through. 


peared to be in a gay and 
reckless mood. She heard him 
saying in reply to the grave 
“Have you anything to de- 
clare?”—“Dope, diamonds, 
and d-——” He got no fur- 
ther. 

. The official snapped: “Un- 
lock your case, please.” 

“Oh, look——” Rick pro- 
tested, “I was only joking. 
I’m sorry.” 

The man hesitated. “That’s 
a big case for a weekend.” 

“Pm a big man,” Rick 
chuckled, casting a wicked 
glance at Irene. 

“Oh, are you? 
case, please,’ the 
man insisted politely. 

Irene and Marie-Jo were 
Irene watched the 


Unlock the 


Customs 


man’s hands delving into the 





“Now, you go back to bed, dear—you've worked hard today!” 


“Why don’t you come back 
and stay with me?” Irene im- 
pulsively suggested. 

Marie-Jo’s eyes danced. She 
turned quickly to her parents. 
‘Please a 

Lilas glanced at her hus- 
band—-“Georges?”’ 

He shrugged and spread his 
hands. His dark eyes twinkled. 
“If I say no there will be an 
argument, so I say yes.” 

When Irene boarded the 
plane with Marie-Jo, there 
Rick was, on the other side 
of the gangway. 

He grinned across at her 
as he fastened the safety-belt. 
“So our paths did cross!” He 
looked curiously at Marie-Jo. 
Irene performed the __ intro- 
duction. Rick leaned forward 





and held Marie-Jo’s hand for 


longer than necessary. 

Now he will certainly re- 
member the Benets, Irene 
thought cynically. 

As they were disembarking 
at London airport Rick said 
over her shoulder, close to 
her ear: “You didn’t tell me 
about this Benet!” 

Rick was behind them in 
the Customs Hall. He ap- 


contents of Rick’s bag.- There 
appeared to be considerably 
more than the concession of 


cigarettes; there were full 
bottles where there should 
have been half bottles. Rick 
caught. Irene’s glance and 
pulled a wry mouth. 
“Goodbye,” Irene said 
sweetly. “I hope you've got 


plenty of money.” 

Rick grinned and brought 
out his wallet. “Don’t run 
away. I’ve got the car.” 

“So have I,” Irene. said. 
She nodded. “See you some- 
time.” 

“That poor man,” Marie-Jo 
said. “He was only joking.” 

“One should choose one’s 
jokes according to one’s audi- 
ence,” Irene said. 

_Marie-Jo looked puzzled. 
“You do not like him, this 
Rick?” 

“Oh, yes!” Irene exclaimed, 
startled. “Of course I like 
him.” 

“But you were not sorry for 
him,” Marie-Jo said thought- 
fully. “And there was some- 
thing in your voice . .°.” 

Marie-Jo was silent for a 
while, then she said unex- 
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pectedly—-""He has a gourd 
face. I would like to do .. 
portrait of him.” 

“A good face? How good?” 

“Well Marie-Jo used 
her hands to help her in find- 
ing the right words—‘Sensi- 
tive .. . sympathique.” 

“You must do it,’ Irene 
said lightly. “I am sure he 
will be very flattered.” 

About an hour later they 
arrived at the flat. Irene 
showed Marie-Jo her room. 
“I’m afraid I shall have to 
leave vou for an hour or so,” 
she said. “J must see what 
is happening at the shop. I 
hope you won't be too bored.” 

“Goodness, [ am_ never 
bored:* Marie-Jo paused and 
eved Irene dubiously. “Would 
it be impolite to ask if I 





might cook the evening 
meal?” 
Irene laughed. ‘Are you 


afraid of my cooking?” she 
teased. 


Marie-Jo looked shocked. 
“Oh, no, Irene! It is just 
that I like to cook, and at 
home my mother she _ likes 
also to cook. So that I never 
get—how you say it? A look- 
in?” 

Amused. Irene said, “You 
can look-in all you want to 
while vou're here.” She 
opened her bag and put some 
notes on the dressing-table. 
“I'm afraid you will have to 
do some shopping. ‘There 
are plenty of shops round the 
corner. Get whatever you 
fancy.” 

There was plenty for Irene 
to do at the shop, and it was 
almost six o’clock when she 
garaged the car and let her- 
self into the flat. 

Marie-Jo greeted her from 
the kitchen. “Everything is 
prepared,” she announced. 

Irene smiled  indulgently 
and made her way into the 
L-shaped living-room. 

Marie-Jo followed her. She 
picked up something from 
the writing-desk. “Look,” she 
said. ‘The profile.” 
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Irene took the pencilled 
sketch and studied it. 

See said slowly, “Haven't 
vou softened him a little?” 

“No.” Marie-Jo said. “It 
s+ bow be looked in the aero- 
piamwe He has good bones, 
on 

“Yes but the mouth—it’s 
tog gemtle for Rick’s mouth.” 

“Nea,” Marie-Jo said again. 
“It ws sight” 

Whenever I have looked at 
Ro-k's mouth. Irene thought, 
it Sas abwavs been hard. 

jase wea =inutes later the 
be ramg Irene went to 
ansees ¢ There stood Rick— 
her exes went to his mouth. 


It was bard... 


“Or ~  Sme stared at him 
blanz*s_ tmem, recovering, 
“Comme m7 


“Trank wa” He removed 
his haz: ~I came to ask you 
both :: aamme* 

“Yor r= cao late,” Irene 
said. ~I<s seme cooked. If 
youd cmamd me at the 
shop— Permaps we can per- 
suade vos to stav to dinner?” 

Rick z=rec “I am per- 
suaded.~ 

Irene wear <xaoto the kit- 
chen. “I Same I haven’t done 
the wrone tue. Marie-Jo. I 
have invited The Profile to 
dinner.” 


cook for a man!” 

Hmm, Irene thought, it 
would depend on the man. 

She returned to the living- 
room and started laying the 
table in the alcove. Rick 
watched her. 

“It's a long time since [ve 


seen you in a domestic set- 


ting.” 

“It will be a long time be- 
fore you see me again, I ex- 
pect.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

She turned and gave him 
her full regard. ‘“Marie-Jo 


The meal was gay, festive 
almost. 
due as a Cordon Bleu. Rick 
also congratulated her on the 
excellence of the coffee. “Tt? s 
the best I’ve tasted i in years.’ 

“Tt is Irene,” Marie-Jo told 
him, “who ies made _ the 
coffee.” 

“Oh!” Rick sent her a 
twinkling glance across the 
low table. “It’s still the best 
in years.” 


® Smooth, Irene thought. Rick 


went on looking at her re- 
flectively, then his attention 


is here for was dis 
only ten 220k kKkkkkkkhk tracted by 
days.” Marie- Jo, 

“Oh!” He SAME BOAT who ‘Had feft 


stared at her, 
path, 


When female drivers cross my 


her chair and 


i“ The : fe | don’t exude a cloud of wrath— aT Sa 
Ty. 2’ fen ne i'm never bitter, seeing one, ee 
said, China Because I’m busy being one! him, sto p- 
and glass. —May Richstone. PME every 

“What?” ew paces, 
She paused FEREMERERMAMEMMRMYMMMHK her head 


in her work 
and stared at him over the 
small Christmas-tree. 
‘Your business. 
you.” 
“IT wish you’d stop being 
cryptic,” she said, flushing. 
“Why are you so aggressive 
with me?” 
“What nonsense!” she _ re- 
plied, and her flush deepened. 
He said searchingly, “We 


It suits 


cocked, 
studying Rick from different 
angles. 

“What on earth—?” 
laughed. 

“Oh, excuse me!” Marie-Jo 
apologised. She stopped her 
prowling and returned to her 
chair. “It is that I would like 
to sketch you.” 

“You would?”  Rick’s eye- 
brows shot up; he carefully 


Rick 


Marie-Jo received her . 


again and picked up his coffee 
cup. “My office has a north 
light. How about tomorrow 
morning?” 

“Yes, please.’ _Marie-Jo 
smiled at him brilliantly. 

Irene said nothing—she 
didn’t know what to say... 

When Rick left, about ten 
o'clock, she went with him to 
the door. “Don’t forget,” she 
said, “Marie-Jo is only a 
child, and I am responsible to 
her parents.” 

He looked down at her, the 


muscles round his mouth 
tight. He said, in a quietly 
angry voice, “What do you 


take me for, Irene?” 

Oh, dear, Irene thought, re- 
turning to the living-room, I 
wish I hadn’t said that. 

Marie-Jo watched her 
solemnly. Then she said: 

“Please . . . I do not wish 
to be impolite, but I am 
puzzled. There is something 
between you and Rick that 
I do not understand at all. 
Something — disappointed.” 

Irene swung round and 
stared in amazement at her 
guest. For many months she 
had been trying to analyse the 
feeling that caught her by the 
throat whenever she saw 
Rick, the feeling that brought 
bitterness to the words she 
spoke, no matter how ordin- 








The girls eves took on a_ used to like each other very placed his coffee cup and ary. Disappointment. Of 
new spark “Monsieur Rick? much. What has happened saucer on the table. Then he course! I loved Rick, but he 
He is here*” between us?” sat back, looking pleased. didn’t love me. 

“Verv mack so,” Irene She laughed awkwardly. “You have a good head, and He flirted a little, kissed 
said. “WE sere be ae “Used to? Don’t we still?” that is exciting for an artist.’ me, but he never once ,said, 
steak?” Rick said, “I’m not sure.” He beamed. ‘When shall “I love you,” so, in order tc 

“There :s suenty,” Marie- His tone was grave. “You _ this sitting take place? To- hide my disappointment from 
Jo assured Ser. ~“Oh—oh ”» seem He broke off as night?” myself, I pretended to believe 
She gave 2 deep-throated suddenly the door burst open “No, the light is not good.” there was something I didn’t 
chuckle. “I: 3% nice this, to and Marie-Jo came in. “Ah * Rick sat forward like about him. [To page 62 
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available for the 
delightful early 
autumn dresses 
shown in color 
on pages 24 and 
25 of this issue. 


Sizes: 32in. to 38in, bust. 
Pattern price: 3/9. 


No. 1119. Frock. Re- : 
quires: 34yds. 36in. width 

material and o e-third yd. 

36in. width contrast 

material. 

Sizes: 32in. to 38in. bust. 


Pattern price: 3/9. 


No. 1120. Frock. Re- 
quires: 32yds. 36in. width 
material. 

Sizes: 32in. to 38in. bust, 
Pattern price: 3/9. 


Send your order 
to Box No. 5168, 
G.P.0., Sydney, 
enclosing postal 
Rote according to 
cost. 


No. 1121. Frock. Re- 
quires: 3¢yds. 36in. width 
material. 

Sizes: 32in. to 38in. bust. 


Pattern price: 3/9. 
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' The next evening Rick took 
Irene and Marie-Jo out to 
dinner. Irene, released from 
the emotion which had hither- 
to spoiled all her meetings 


with Rick, was gay and 
amusing. 

Marie-Jo was chattering 
about student life in Paris. 


Irene happened to glance at 
Rick’s face and she noticed 
his mouth—it was not hard. 
No. It was bemused, gentle, 
inexpressibly tender. 

Her heart lurched and 
there was a sudden drum- 
ming in her ears. He has never 
looked at me like that, she 
thought. 

For two whole days Rick 
took Marie-Jo out during the 
day and returned her to the 
flat in the evening. On the 
second evening Marie-Jo was 
bursting with excitement 
when Irene came home. 

“Imagine it!” she ex- 
claimed. “This afternoon I 
have spoken with my papa on 
the telephone.” 

“You have?” Irene laid her 
coat on the back of a chair. 
“From where?” 

“Rick’s office.” Marie-Jo’s 
eyes shone.’ “I told him I was 
with a kind friend of vours. 
Then he spoke with Rick and 
they are great friends now.” 

Irene gasped, and a cold 
fury shook her. How dare 
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he, she thought, use me to in- 
gratiate himself with the 
Benets! 

She picked up her coat and 
shook it vaguely. Then she 
said, trying not to sound too 
serious, “I hope you are not 
falling in love with Rick.” 

““Gocd gracious, no!” 
Marie-Jo said promptly. “I 
am in love with Gaston Bris- 
sac in Papa’s office.” 


“Oh!” This was the first 
Irene had heard of Gaston. 
“Is he in love with you?” 


“Yes, thank goodness! 


Irene could not help but 
smile at the fervent tone. 
“And if he hadn’t loved you?” 

“Then I would have had 
to make him fall in love with 
me, and that is something 
which requires much patience 
and scheming.” 

Irene stared. A few years 
ago this girl had been a child, 
and now—this worldliness! 

* * * 

Marie-Jo was returning to 
Paris by an evening plane, 
and they drove to the airport 
in Rick’s’ car, Marie-Jo 
clutching the chocolates Rick 
had bought for her. 


“I have never had such a 
happy holiday,” Marie-Jo 
said when at last they were 
saying goodbye. 

Rick smiled, took her hand 
and kissed it. “Au revoir, ma 
petite Marie-Jo. We shall 
look forward to seeing you 
here again.” 

Driving back from the air- 
port, they were _ silent. 
Obliquely Irene studied Rick’s 
profile and saw it as Marie- 
Jo had seen it — gentle, re- 
flective, 
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It brought her a new 


Hére are some new and charming ideas in nursery motifs 


Price 2/-. 


No. 145 


sense of loss. If, seven years 
ago, she’d had wisdom : 

Rain started as they turned 
into the.road where Irene 
lived. They heard it spatter- 
ing the canvas hood; then a 
flash of lightning momentarily 
blinded them. 

“Oh!” Irene gasped. I—” 
She broke off as a threatening 
roll of thunder started up. 

“Scared?” Rick stopped 
the car at the kerb. 

“Not really. It’s just the 
first peal that unnerves me.” 
She opened her bag and 
picked out the key. “You'll 
come in for a moment? [ll 
make some coffee.” 

“Thanks. Good idea!” 

Another flash of lightning 
illuminated the living-room as 
they entered. Irene drew the 
curtains and switched on a 
lamp. 

“The place feels 
without Marie-Jo.” 

“Yes.” Rick lowered him- 
self to the settee. “You'll 
miss her.” 


Irene sighed. She went 
into the kitchen to make the 
coffee. 


Rick relieved her of the tray 
when she returned, and set it 
down on a low table. 

“Is Marie-Jo a good air 
traveller?” 


“T really don’t know,” Irene 





empty 


said. “She was all right com- 
ing over, but then it was 
smooth.” 


He looked worried. “The 
poor kid will be scared stiff.” 

They sat for another twenty 
minutes, drinking their coffee, 
chatting, listening to the rain, 
watching the clock. 

The storm was passing 
now, light filtered through the 
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No. 145. Embroidery Transfer: 


Nursery Feeders 
traced ready 
contrast tape for edges. 
by 10in. and the 
good quality headcloth in 
pink, or green with contrast bias tape. Price 1/6 
plus 6d. postage. 

Anchor stranded cottons for embroidery in all 
shades, 6d. per skein. 


----------------- SS 


Send your order, including postal note for cost, 
to Bor 5168, G.P.O.. Sydney, N.S.W. Remember, 
put your NAME azd ADDRESS in Block Letters. 


for babies and toddlers, and for decorating pillow-slips, nursery 
rugs, bedspreads, and cushions. 


Measures 24in. 


by 28in.. and features more than 24 different 
motifs. Price 2.6. 
Paper Pattern for Sun-suit: For 1, 2, 3 years. 


‘Complete with Transfer, 4/6.) 


Sun-suit may be obtained cut out, and traced 
with the motifs as Ulustrated, with full instruc- 
tions for making up. in 
in white, pastel pink, blue, vlomen pin 
The contrast ae is in white cotton pique. 
Price 7/9 plus 6d 


good ee headcloth 

or green. 
. postage. If ordering, mention 
amd Plate Mat: Obtainable 
to embroider complete with bias 
Feeders measure Tin. 


lTin. On 
lemon, 


te mat llin. b 
white, 


curtains. ITrene got up and 
opened them. 

Rick was at the phone. 

“It's okay,” he said, re-crad- 
ling the receiver. “They’ ve ar- 
rived.” j 

“Oh. thank heaven!” Irene 
felt quite weak with relief. 

“I told you there was noth- 
ing to worry about,” said Rick, 
then he grinned. “You and 
I were behaving exactly like 
an anxious Mum and Dad.” 

“That's what I felt like,” 
Irene admitted ruefully. 

“Funny,” Rick mused, “I’ve 
always felt rather bored when 
I've heard fathers eulogising 
their offspring, yet I got quite 
a kick out- of taking Marie-Jo 
around. I actually found my- 
self looking ahead to the time 
when I might have a daughter 
of my own.” 

“Yes,” Irene said softly, “I 
caught myself doing the same 
thing. I never thought I had 
any maternal feelings.” She 
sighed, and a tender smile 
curved her lips. “I'd like a 
daughter just like Marie-Jo.” 

She had no idea what the 
thought had done for her. 
There was a brightness in her 
eyes that Rick had never seen 
before. 

“IT have a feeling,” he said 
quietly, “that Marie-Jo’s visit 
has been’ imporfant.” He 
turned. “I’m very sentimental. 
Shall I go?” 

“Not if you’d rather stay.” 

“I'd rather stay. There’s 
something especially nice about 
you tonight. I suppose there 
always has been.” 

She twisted her head and 
smiled up at him, but she said 
nothing. Words, as- she had 
learned to her cost, could be 
dangerous sometimes. @ 
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FROCK. Requires: 5% y 36” 
width meteriel. Sixes: so 38” 


bust. 
PATTERN PRICE, 3/9d. 
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FROCK, Requires: 54 yds. 36° width 
material, 19 yds. Fringed edging. Sizes: 
32"'-38” bust. 

PATTERN PRICE, 3/9d. 





‘N23 


CHILD’S FROCK. Requires: 
13 to 2} Br 36” width 
meterial, as +” width 
Lace edging, a +” width 
Ribbon. es: 4, 6, 8, 10 
=n for 30 23, 28, or 


PATTERN PRICE, 3/-d. 


| ing. Sizes: 32-38" bust. 
PATTERN pelees 4/64. 
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FAMILY CIRCLE PATTERN PATTERN N (Miss) 
SERVICE. E OND 2 riticiesupsticimiatin SIZE vvrescess, NAME 
Post order form to Box No. 5168 PATTERN No. ND 3 vieccsccccscccscsescsscssessssssscccssseves SI ZO rvcsesesene (BLOCK LETTERS 
G.P.O., Sydney, N.S.W. Enclose postal PATTERN No. 924 .cccccscccccscsccscccssssesssccssnseses SIZE... soeee POOR ES Sosaccivsccitsedptanatesuaisolodasapoate! 
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pattern. 
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' NIGHTGOWN, ponies: 34 yds. 
36” width moterial, 1 yd. 36” 
width Lace, 2 yds. a Lace edg- 
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PUT YOUR HEALTH IN 
THE HANDS OF 


Gout, Webi fotendt 


... LHE GUILD CHEMIST 


Holiday time is the happiest time of the year . . . so long 
as you avoid the health pitfalls associated with a change 
of living habits. 


Wherever you spend your vacation you will find a 
friendly Guild Chemist ready to help you to keep in top 
form. 


Be guided by his local knowledge and wise counsel. He 
will help you and your family to dodge the discomfort 
of sunburn and glare . . . to keep at bay flies, mosquitoes 
and other insects . . . to quickly counteract summer 
headaches and digestive upsets. 


It's comforting to know, too, that should any minor 
casualty occur his skilled professional assistance is 
readily available. 


Look for this sign 
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And when summer sunshine transforms your complexion 
from milk and roses to a honey tan, he is on hand with 
captivating cosmetics to compliment your change of 
face. 


Make the acquaintance of your Guild Chemist now. He 
is glad to be of service. 





~it’s your guarantee 


of integrity 
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